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Mr. A | 
introduces Mr. B 


One of the greatest factors in the growth of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER has been the frequency with which readers have 
introduced the paper to friends who were unacquainted with it. 
The new readers attracted by these personal endorsements 
have persuaded their friends to subscribe and they in turn 
have repeated the process. 


The only problem of THE REGISTER is to reach the people 

* in our churches who do not know the paper. Once it is placed 
in their hands the vigor and variety of the contents can be 
trusted to win and hold their interest. 


Therefore, with 1929 approaching—and an uncommonly im- 
portant program in preparation—we are offering new readers 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATE 
of 5 Months (21 Issues) $1.00 


If you already subscribe, won’t you show this page to 
some friend who should be a reader? If you are not a 


subscriber—this blank ig your opportunity. 
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Great History: Colonel House’s Revelations 


New Volumes of his “Papers” Surpass the Earlier Ones : 


as a Lasting Record of the Great War 


CHARLES WARREN 


Author “The Supreme Court in United States History” (Pulitzer 
Prize, 1922); Assistant Attorney General of the United States, 1914-18 


na the previous two volumes of his 
papers, published in 1926, Colonel 
House was seen in the light of the con- 
fidential adviser and the “auditory nerve” 
of the President; in these volumes,* he 
appears more as an international states- 
man and adjuster of difficulties and differ- 
ences. The present work is of far greater 
interest and historical value than the 
earlier. It is filled with letters and docu- 
ments from foreign statesmen, and con- 
tains revelations of the inside workings 


of the War and of the delicate condition 


of inter-allied relations, of which few 
Americans have had any conception. 
There is a thrill and excitement in read- 
ing of this. There are also lessons to be 
learned. So many new and striking facts 
are presented that it is difficult for a re- 
viewer to give an adequate idea of the 
contents of these volumes. Preliminarily, 
it may be remarked that they are more 
ably edited and give a less erroneous im- 
pression of the influence of House upon 
President Wilson’s actions than did the 
earlier volumes, though the editor is still 
somewhat prone to believe that Wilson 
was always wrong when he failed to 
follow House’s advice. At the same time, 
no one should minimize the great part 
which this calm and astute private citizen 
played in the War, or the immense as- 
sistance which this trustworthy friend 
rendered to the President. 


All Turned to Him 


It was to House that every European 
statesman of note turned for consulta- 
tion—Lloyd George, Balfour, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Lord Reading, Lord Northcliffe, the 
French statesman—all sought him out, 
trusted him, and relied on his counsel. 
Balfour had a private code with Sir Wil- 


liam Wiseman, Chief of British Military 


Intelligence here, and Wiseman took Bal- 
four’s cables to House, who, having a pri- 
vate telephone wire to the State Depart- 
ment, could communicate at once with the 
President. In this way, matters could be 
conducted between the heads of the 


nations without the delay attendant on 
ordinary diplomatic and foreign-office pro- 


cedure. Moreover, the President could de- 
pend on House to convey and press his 
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(Wilson’s) ideas; while he found it diffi- 
cult to do this through Ambassador Page 
in London, whose lack of sympathy with 
his Chief was shown, as late as March 8, 
1918, when he wrote to his son as to “the 


yet imperfect understanding of the war 


and of the nature of the Germans, in the 
United States and especially at Washing- 
ton—more especially in the White House— 
herein lies the danger.” 


A Wedge Between 


Of English views of House, interesting 
illustrations have been given by Asquith, 
who wrote in his “The Genesis of the 
War” (1923): “I may be allowed to say 
after long and close experience that he 
combines in an exceptional degree some 
of the useful and attractive qualities of 
statesmanship, coolness of temper, inde- 
pendence of judgment and complete per- 
sonal disinterestedness”; and by Viscount 
Grey, who wrote in his “Twenty-Five 
Years” (1925) : 

“TI found combined in him in a rare 
degree the qualities of wisdom and sym- 
pathy. ... It was at once a relief, a de- 
light, and an advantage to be able to 
talk with him freely. His criticism or 
comment was valuable, his suggestions 
were fertile, and these were all conveyed 
with a sympathy that made it pleasant to 
listen to them. ... His mind was always 
practical. He was not less studious of 
the means by which an end was to be ac- 
complished than he was of the end itself. 

. His judgment of men and things was 
both keen and detached.” 

Criticism of the President’s choice of a 
man from unofficial circles to conduct and 
participate in serious foreign affairs falls 
to the ground, when it is seen how largely 
this was done at the request of our Allies. 
So, too, the charge that the President 
neglected his own badly overworked Sec- 
retary of State, Robert Lansing, seems 
unfair, since House was used with Lan- 
sing’s co-operation and often as an aid to 
him; and House has rightly paid the fol- 
lowing generous tribute: 

“The country has never quite appre- 
ciated Lansing. No other Secretary of 
State had so difficult a task. The years 
of neutrality before we entered the War 
presented many delicate and intricate 
situations and a false step might have 
been disastrous. He made none. I shall 


always remember with gratitude his atti- 
tude toward me. My position was un- 
usual and without precedent, and it would 
have been natural for him to object to 
my ventures in his sphere of activities. 
He never did. He was willing for me to 
help in any way the President thought 
best. The country owes Lansing much, 
and some day I hope appreciation may 
be shown for his service during the 
perilous days of the Great War.” 

How pervasive of the whole conduet of 
the War was President Wilson’s steady 
insistence on his policy of driving a wedge 
between the German Government and the 
German people—between the military 
autocracy and the liberals—is strikingly 
apparent from this book. As House wrote 
to Lord Bryce, as early as June 10, 1917: 
“The President is trying to get the truth 
into Germany, in order to wage war 
against the Prussian autocracy from 
within as well as from without.” ‘Aim 
at the German liberals,” was one of the 
features of a memorandum drawn up as 
early as May 20 and approved by the 
President. To this policy, strongly urged 
and supported by Lord Northcliffe in Eng- 
land, was largely due the breakdown of 
the morale of the German people in the 
fall of 1918. This was admitted by Gen- 
eral Ludendorff himself. And even Am- 
bassador Page grew enthusiastic, writing 
to the President, May 24, 1918: ‘Your 
speeches are worth an army in France, 
and more, for they keep the proper moral 
elevation. All this is gratefully recog- 
nized here’; and to Frank L. Polk, 
Counselor of the State Department, he 
wrote, March 22, 1918: “The thing that 
in history will transcend the War and be 
reckoned its greatest gain is the high 
leadership of the President in formulating 
the struggle, in putting its aims high, and 
in taking the democratic lead in the 
world.” Those who later have scoffed at 
Wilson’s speeches conveniently forget 
letters like these. 


Political Conflicts Abroad 


Success, of course, did not attend every- 
thing American that was done in the 
War; there were many mistakes in the 
early months; but as a prominent French 
official said to Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston: “You did not invent any. The 
Allies had anticipated you.” (See “Hight 
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Years with Wilson’s Cabinet” (1926) by 
David F. Houston.) And the mistakes 
were small in comparison with the vast 
achievements. Americans have little 
realized what remarkable things were ac- 
complished, in the shape of the successful 
selective draft, the rapid construction of 
cantonments, the huge loans, the mobili- 
zation of industries, the food control, the 
freedom from political motives in ap- 
pointments of officials with vast authority. 
Those of us who were in Washington, 
however, will remember the utter amaze- 
ment of foreign officials like Balfour, 
Northcliffe, Tardieu, and hosts of others 
at the unbounded energy and determina- 
tion and at the extraordinary success with 
which the American Government and the 
American people grappled with this new 
and unaccustomed job of war-making. 
Houston quotes Balfour as saying that he 
felt that he must be dreaming when he 
learned that the United States had 
enacted within two months a con- 
scription act which England and 
Canada had not been able to do in 
three years; that it already regis- 
tered nine million men; that it had 
started reserve officers’ training and 
other camps, and that it had appro- 
priated several billion dollars: As 

to the Government control of the 
industrial life of the country, Gros- 
venor B. Clarkson (Secretary of the 
War Industries Board) wrote in his 
“Industrial America in the World 
War” (1923): “It is difficult for 
Americans to understand that, in the 
fourth year of the World War, and 
even after the United States had been 

a party to it for upwards of a year, 

the British control of production, dis- 
tribution, and prices was far weaker 
and much less extensive than like 
control in the United States.... 
The coalition war machinery of Eng- 
land was highly responsible to the 
power and demands of its commercial 
interests.” And, wrote Clarkson, 
“Lord Reading was so much im- 
pressed by the American plan while 

he was in this country that it is 
believed that, had the War lasted longer, 
Britain would have adopted it.” As late 
as January 16, 1918, Ambassador Page 
wrote that ‘if it [the War] could be more 
extravagantly conducted than they [the 
British] conduct it, I cannot imagine how 
it could be done.” 

The bitter political conflicts between 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Churchill and 
Northcliffe and Kitchener, Lord Fisher, 
Haig, Robertson and Sir Henry Wilson 
were luckily not paralleled in the United 
States. Instead, as Chief of Staff, General 
Peyton March has said: “Wilson backed 
his military advisers to the limit and did 
not interfere with their performance of 
their military duties.” (See “Wilson, the 
Great War Leader,” by General Henry J. 
Reilly, in American Magazine, December, 
1928.) And General Pershing said at the 
American Legion dinner in New York, 
September 9, 1927: “I think I may say 
that no Secretary of War in American 
history ever realized the relationship 
which should exist between the Secretary 
of War and the Commanding General so 
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completely and understandingly. Orders 
were given in plain language when I set 
out, and I think Mr. Baker will bear me 
out that these orders were never changed 
and never modified. I was given his full 
confidence and I was grateful for it at 
the time. I ever have been grateful and 
I ever shall be grateful for it.’ And at 
the same dinner, General Charles G. 
Dawes said: “Now that the tumult of the 
War has died down, our country is be- 
ginning to realize the great War service 
of our great War President and of our 
great Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker 
... their great purpose and great sin- 
cerity carried out to protect the American 
Army from political influence. ... We 
join now with you and with our whole 
people in honoring those two men’s 
courage, conviction, and actions.” 

Among the remarkable achievements of 
the American people was its voluntary 


WHEN THE WORLD WALKED IN WAR 


President Wilson and Colonel House, his “audi- 
tory nerve’ in the days that were turning the 
course and making the future of this whole planet 


response to the Food Administration. 
House’s account of President Wilson’s 
action in calling Mr. Hoover into service 
is of particular interest now, as is his 
comment, in writing to the President, 
May 4, 1917: “Unless Houston does give 
him full control, I am afraid he will be 
unwilling to undertake the job, for he is 
the kind of man that has’ to have com- 
plete control in order to do the thing well.” 


New Light 


Much new light is thrown by House 
upon the enormous financial difficulties 
of the Allies when we entered the War. 
When criticism is made of us for not send- 
ing troops’ earlier, it is well to point out 
to the critics that no one then expected 
or even desired us to send any consider- 
able force. Houston states that, just be- 
fore we entered the War, Ambassador 
Jusserand told him that France only 
expected us to send a small detachment 
to return the visit of Rochambeau, and 
Secretary of War Baker has said that 
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General Joffre suggested only a regiment 
or brigade be sent until five hundred 
thousand troops were raised and prepared. 
House quotes Tardieu, the French Com- 
missioner here, as writing: ‘Everyone 
looked upon the United States as a vast 
reservoir from which European forces 
and supplies could be fed. No one be- 
lieved it capable of creating a new army 
to be added to those already in line. 
Everyone believed it would be dangerous 
to make the attempt.” It was money that 
the Allies first needed. Whatever may 
be the proper view now as to the ad- 
visability of the relinquishment by the 
United States of its claim for payment 
of its loans, the Allies can certainly not 
claim such relinquishment as a matter of 
right or as compensation for any delay of 
ours in sending troops. For House’s book 
makes it perfectly certain that, whatever 
else may be doubtful, it was our loans 
which saved the Allies from utter 
defeat in 1917, and that without our 
huge and unprecedented, and indeed 
unexpected, ‘financial aid, the Allied 
cause would have been lost, even if 
we had sent our troops to France at 
the very outbreak of the War. Am- 
bassador Page cabled to the Presi- 
dent, June 28, 1917, that Balfour had 
disclosed to him that “financial dis- 
aster to all the European Allies is 
imminent,” unless the United States 
could loan enough to pay for all 
British purchases in the United 
States as they fell due, and that Bal- 
four “authorized me to say that they 
are on the brink of a precipice and 
unless immediate help be given, finan- 
cial collapse will follow.” In July, 
Northcliffe told House that “unless 
the United States Government can 
meet in full our expenses in America, 
including exchange, the whole finan- 
cial fabric of the alliance will col- 
lapse. This conclusion will be a mat- 
ter not of months but of days”; and 
Balfour wrote to House: “I am sure 
nothing short of full aid which we ask 
will avoid a catastrophe.” And Tardieu 
wrote later: “Without means of 
payment in dollars ... the Allies would 
have been beaten before the end of 1917. 
America’s entry into the war saved them. 
Before the American soldier, the Ameri- 
can dollars turned the tide.” Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, wrote, 
May 5, 1917, that “one of the French 
Ministers told House that they had fixed 
on the first of November as their last day, 
if the United States had not come in.” 
It is interesting to note, however, that in 
spite of the fact that the Allies did not 
at first request troops, President Wilson, 
as early as May 20, 1917, contemplated 
having in France, in 1918, 1,500,000 
American soldiers (as shown by a 
memorandum quoted). 

House vividly depicts the scramble for 
loans and supplies by the different Allied 
Nations, their changing and inconsistent 
demands, and the utter lack of co-ordina- 
tion of their economic efforts. It was only 
the insistence of Wilson, of Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, and of our War 
Boards, which brought about co-operation 
and co-ordination; and then it was not 
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Pity achieyed until late in 1918. For an 
even more graphic and detailed account 


of these conditions, the little known but 
remarkable letters of McAdoo to the 
President of April 30, May 16, July 10, 
November 15, 1917, given in full in 
Synon’s book on McAdoo (1924), should 


be carefully read. As early as July, Wil- 


son urged McAdoo’s plan for an Inter- 
allied Council in Paris to determine needs 
and priorities as to supplies and money; 
but no such Council was organized until 
as late as November 29, 1917. Lord 
Northcliffe came to this country, in June, 
1917, to try to co-ordinate simply the 
work of the many and various British 
officials here, on shipping, food, and muni- 


’ tions; and while Lord Reading came over, 


in September, to straighten out the 
British demands for loans, nevertheless he 
wrote, in October, as to the “growing lack 
of co-ordination” between the programs 
of the Allies. He urged that an American 
War Mission be sent to Europe, and he 
wrote to President Wilson of his “hope 
for the invaluable presence of Colonel 
House as the representative of the United 
States.” On October 14, Balfour cabled 
House: “I am authorized by French and 
British Cabinets to extend to you a most 
eordial invitation to take part in conver- 
sations and conferences on all questions 
of war and peace.” House’s letters and 
papers as to the trip of this American 
War Mission (which landed in Europe on 
November 7, 1917, and returned here on 
December 15) will give to the American 
public, probably for the first time, an 
adequate idea of the lack of co-operation 
on the part of the European Allies—even 
after three years of war. As House 
wrote, December 1, 1917: ‘I can under- 
stand quite readily why Germany has been 
able to withstand the Allies so success- 
fully. She has no superior ability, but 
she has superior organization and method. 
Nothing is buttoned up with the Allies; 
it is all talk and no concerted action— 
lack of co-ordination and decision.” And 
on December 14, he wrote: “If the War 
is to be won, better teamwork between 
the Allies [England, France and Italy] 
must be effected ... duplication, waste 
of men, and money. ... Unless a change 
for the better comes, the Allies cannot 
win, and Germany may.” Ambassador 
Page had already written, June ae, Lond, 
of “the incredible friction between the 
Allies and their apparently irreconcilable 
differences”; and on August 14, that “the 
waste in the War caused by the failure 
of the European Allies to work together 
with complete unity is one of the most 
pitiful aspects of the conflict.” The Inter- 
Allied Council which met in December (as 
a result of American insistence) created 
subordinate Inter-Allied Councils on War 
Purchases and Finance (headed by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Oscar 
T. Crosby), on Munitions, on Food, on 
Transport, and on Petroleum. American 
yiews were not so successful in the Su- 
preme War Council, of which House and 
General Tasker, H. Bliss were the Ameri- 
ean members. ‘Their proposal, formally 
submitted, for the appointment of a Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied forces was 
ne wae House's ov for a public 
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expression of war aims by the Allies. 
This latter refusal was the cause of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s making his “Fourteen 
Points” Address to Congress, January 8, 
1918, a striking and detailed account of 
the composition of which is given by 
House. 

In view of the slighting comments and 
ridicule which prominent Republicans, in 
1919 and later, cast upon this address, it 
is interesting to recall that The New York 
Tribune said, at the time, that it “will 
live as one of the great documents in 
American history and one of the per- 
manent contributions of America to world 
liberty. In form as in substance, the 
President’s statement is beyond praise: 
he has spoken what his country felt; he 
has translated from vague aspiration to 
clear and definite fact the war aims of 
his fellow countrymen. In a very deep 
sense, Mr. Wilson’s words constitute a 
second Emancipation Proclamation... . 
There is nothing more admirable in Ameri- 
ean history....He has carried the 
United States back to Europe; he has 
established an American world policy and 
ideal of international policy throughout 
the civilized world. . . . To-day, as never 


Snowfall 


MARSHALL SCHACHT 


I never shall have strength enough to hold 
The air made beautiful with falling snow— 
Like music shaken softly down from cold, 
White wings of sea birds everywhere I go. 
My heart if set to smaller loveliness 
That is within the compass of my hand: 
I am amazed at grandeur, loneliness, 
I love the little things I understand. 


O let the windless snow forever fall 

From endless sky about our wondering 
feet ! 

But I shall dip my hand into a wall 

Where snow is, when I walk along the 
street. . 

And never look before me, nor behind, 

Lest too much loveliness should strike me 
blind, 


before, the whole Nation marches with 
the President, certain alike of the leader 
and the cause.” 

Besides the lack of co-ordination, an- 
other condition in the early part of the 
War is made clear by House—the lack 
of frankness on the part of the British 
Government in keeping the United States 
informed as to the War. As late as Sep- 
tember, 1917, the American War Depart- 
ment was not receiving adequate infor- 
mation; and Northcliffe wrote that “the 
result of this kind of neglect on our 
[Great Britain’s] part is that the United 
States Government has no notion of what 
we are doing in the War.” Sir William 
Wiseman cabled from London: “The 
British Government understands, though 
it is reluctant to admit, the most power- 
ful position of the United States. The 
British Government trusts the President 
and will give him all information wil- 
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lingly, but certainly did not understand 
the necessity of keeping him frankly in- 
formed of their weakness as well as 
strength.” In this connection, House’s 
chapter on the secret treaties and Wil- 


son’s knowledge of them is interesting but 


unsatisfactory. Though Balfour is de- 
scribed as stating, in April, 1917, that 
while he had brought here no copies of 
them, he would send for them, there is no 
evidence that any such copies were ever 
sent to the President, and Lincoln Col- 
cord in The Nation, May 17, 1919, has 
written that House himself told him in 
September, 1917, that no copies had then 
been sent. 

Balfour’s statements in the House of 
Commons, May 16, 1918, that “President 
Wilson is kept fully informed by the 
Allies,” and that “complete confidence has 
always been given” (reported by The 
London Times as “complete confidence is 
always given’), were somewhat ambigu- 
ously phrased and apparently referred to 
the then present rather than to the past. 
Philip Kerr (former private secretary of 
Lloyd George) in a letter to The New 
York Times, August 27, 1922, stated: “I 
did not say that the so-called secret 
treaties of the European Nations were 


“known to the United States at the time 


of our [America’s] entrance into the War. 
I said that the instructions of the British 
Government to its representatives at the 
time were to disclose everything to the 
United States, but that some misunder- 
standing had occurred about the dis- 
closure of several of these treaties, for 
which several explanations were possible, 
but of which I had no precise knowledge.” 
And while President Wilson, early in De- 
cember, 1917, undoubtedly did know the 
purport of the secret Treaty of London 
of 1915, there is no evidence that he had 
ever seen an official copy of it. And it 
is perfectly certain, on all the evidence, 
that neither Balfour nor any of the Allied 
statesmen ever communicated to him in 
any way (prior to the Peace Conference), 
the secret treaties with Japan made just 
before we entered the War, or those as to 
Syria and Mesopotamia. As to these 
treaties, Balfour’s statement was deficient 
either in memory or in candor. 

Space is lacking to consider in this re- 
view the immensely valuable and hitherto 
unpublished material in the second of 
these volumes, relating to the political 
situations lying behind and causing the 
President’s “Peace without Victory” Ad- 
dress of February 11, 1918, and his “Force 
Without Stint or Limit” Speech of April 
6; or relating to the President’s reluctant 
decision as to the Siberian expedition; 
or relating to the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference, and the League of Nations— 
all of which material throws ,a vast 
amount of new light on these critical 
episodes in history. Two points may be 
noted, however: first, the complete refuta- 
tion of the somewhat prevalent idea that 
the President went to Paris inadequately 
prepared to negotiate. ‘The Inquiry Com- 
mission set up by House, under the lead 
of Dr. Sidney HE. Mezes, in September, 
1917, over a year before the Armistice, to 
gather material, economic, geographical, 
historical, political, and social, for use in 
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peace negotiation, was a singularly suc- 
cessful undertaking; and this book in- 
terestingly supplements the account of its 
composition and history as given in “What 
Really Happened at Paris,” edited by 
House, in 1921. It is interesting to note 
that President Wilson wrote that not only 
did Secretary of State Lansing agree that 
House should undertake this task of the 
Peace Inquiry, but “volunteered the 
opinion that you were the only one to do 
it.” Second, the prevalent idea that Presi- 
dent Wilson did not take to Paris with 
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him a complete draft of a League of 
Nations, is shown to be wholly wrong; 
and House gives a striking account of his 
draft of a League covenant at Wilson’s 
request, as early as July 16, 1918, and a 
detailed description of the various modi- 
fications of thiS document, utilized as the 
basis for the first ofticial American draft. 

No American citizen, and no historian, 
can expect to have an adequate idea of 
the War after 1917, or of the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles, until he shall have read 
this book. 


Mr. Bailey Inducted into the Ministry of 
the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 


EV. RALPH E. BAILEY, successor of 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, was 
installed as minister of the First Parish 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass., at an inspiring 
and impressive service, Monday, December 
3. The formal installation was conducted 
by Edward F. McClennen, chairman of the 
Standing Committee. The charge was 
given by Prof. Francis G. Peabody, min- 
ister of this church from 1874 to 1879. 
In the large congregation were many Uni- 
tarian ministers from all parts of the 
state, and many pastors of the other 
Cambridge churches. 

Mr. McClennen said that the pioneers 
of a wilderness hereabouts believed, three 
hundred years ago; that the high privilege 
to worship God and to serve their fellow 
men in the spirit of Jesus could be en- 
joyed to the full only in a fellowship and 
with a human leader. “They believed that 
the truest leader is not imposed by outside 
authority, however sanctified, but is the 
free choice of his fellows. So came to 
be the minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge. 

“The catholicity of religious thought in 
this generation is illustrated happily to- 
night. For thirty-three years we have had 
the leadership of a man reared in the 
Presbyterian ministry. We are turning 
now to one reared a Baptist. In this we 
have the willing help of ministers lifelong 
in the Unitarian Fellowship, a minister of 
the Orthodox Congregational Church, and 
a man who has experienced the life of a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“In this spirit, the First Parish in 
Cambridge, with the concurrence of the 
church therein, has called with one accord 
and now installs you, Ralph BE. Bailey, 
and on your accepting the grave duties 
and the high opportunities of the office, 
you come to be the minister of this 
Parish.” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan preached the 
installation sermon on the beauty and 
austerity in religion, which it is the min- 
ister’s calling to present to the people. 
In part, he said: . 

“Tf I am wise I shall not regard the 
word ‘obedience’ as in itself servile. It 
depends on the manner of the obedience 
and the object to which it is given. If 
that object is the highest, then that obedi- 
ence is kingly and it. makes us kings. 
Religion, then, the highest reading of life 
and of the commonwealth of souls, has 
this for one of its substantial descrip- 


tions—austerity. I am bound, and God 
Almighty utters the law that binds me. 
In that obedience is the indispensable con- 
dition of my liberty. There is one of the 
aspects of reality at its highest. And do 
not think it harsh. Happy for us if we 
know what to obey; then every subordi- 
nated and earthly and civic and political 
and domestic obedience will be consecrated 
forever. And this will mean the things 
you know as coming under the law of the 
austerity of right. It will mean that to- 
gether, as we meet here, we shall try to 
learn truthfulness—always needed, never 
more than now. To ecclesiastical bodies, 
orthodox and liberal, it is perhaps the 
hardest of all virtues to know to its depth; 
for the ecclesiastical habit of maneuver 
and of artful adjustment and of saying 
‘Yes’ when ‘No’ is meant, has gone deep 
into the veins of organized religion, liberal 
and orthodox. 

“Dear friends, religion is no triviality 
for a holiday. To the minister who is 
being installed to-night I would say, Some 
years ago, without looking back, with 
ardor, with resolution, you were conse- 
crated a disciple, a follower of Jesus 
Christ. Fulfill that dedication—that is all 
and that is everything.”. 

Dr. Raymond Calkins, minister of the 
First Church, Congregational, Cambridge, 
in welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Bailey to the 
Cambridge community, commented on the 
close association which has always ex- 
isted for a century between the First 
Parish and the First Church, Congrega- 
tional. 

“The Unitarian Church has had a con- 
spicuous history in bringing about a more 
comprehensive interpretation of the gospel 
of Christ,” said Dr, Calkins, “and in mak- 
ing it clear that the message of the 
church has not only personal salvation 
but social salvation as well, as the central 
part of its message. 

“Our church life in Cambridge is a 
beautiful thing. Every church is abso- 
lutely loyal to its own tradition, but 
every church concedes the nobility of the 
tradition of other churches as well; and 
they are united in seeking to develop at 
its best the moral and civic life of this 
historic community. We welcome Mr. 
Bailey into this fellowship.” 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Christian Morals at 
Harvard University, and minister of the 
First Parish Church fifty years ago, in 
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the charge to Mr. Bailey, said that the — 


church was fortunate in having a man 
whose breadth of experience would make 
him an inspiring pastor or shepherd of 
this flock. 

“IT address you as one of your parish- 
ioners,”’ continued Dr. Peabody, “and as 
one who has been familiar with the inner 
life of this congregation for more than 
half a century, and who can speak with 
some confidence of its traditions and char- 
acter and the kind of minister it needs. 

“I charge you, therefore, to think of 
your congregation as human souls, and 
to direct, enrich, and spiritualize your 
preaching by the thought of their cares, 
their sorrows, their domestic problems, 
their sense of insufficiency, their need of 
God. The great word which recurs like 
a motif in the first three Gospels, in their 
reminiscence of the teaching of Jesus, 
is the word Power; and the most grate- 
ful response of your congregation to your 
preaching will be when they repeat what — 
the first disciples said of their Master: 
‘His word was with power.’ ‘They glori- 
fied God who had given such power unto 
men.’ 

“One of the most surprising discoveries 
made, as one looks back over many years 
of ministerial acquaintance and com- 
panionship, is the temporariness of the 
external gifts of eloquence and argument, 
and the permanence of those undefinable 
and spiritual influences which a real 
pastor has transmuted into the lives of 
his people. I charge you to accept this as 
your supreme vocation among us; and I 
promise you, with a confidence assured 
by a lifetime of acquaintance with the 
homes and hearts of this congregation 
and this community, that if by the un- 
conscious communication of your habitual 
spirit, you walk among us as a witness of 
the life of God in the souls of men, then 
both the homes and the hearts of your 
people will be gratefully and permanently 
yours.” 

In his acceptance, Mr. Bailey said: 

“T am very happy in the fact of its 
having come to pass that I am to be min- 
ister of this congregation. A profound 
feeling I have of the worthiness and no- 
bility of the ministerial succession to 
which you have called me. Two of the 
men of that distinguished line are known 
to me otherwise than through reading and 
reports—Dr. Crothers and Dr. Peabody, 
from both of whom I have derived and 
continue to derive inspiration. The his- 
tory of this ancient church and parish 
finds within me a responsive chord. Ap- 
preciating the confidence expressed in the 
call of some months ago and now reposed 
by this installation, with faith in God and 
in the people of the fellowship that wor- 
ships here; I accept the duties as minister 
of this parish.” 

Assisting in the service were Dr. George 
F. Patterson, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston. 

Mr. Bailey came to the first church from 
Omaha, Neb., where for six years he was 
minister of the First Unitarian Church. 
After graduation from Mercer University 
and from the Southern Baptist Theological _ 
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Lincoln, Reality — 


Beveridge makes him such 


Y NEIGHBOR tells me that Mr. 

Beveridge remarked to a physician 
that his work on the biography of Lincoln* 
would be the death of him; and the re- 
viewer is not left without witness of the 
toil, which, if it had been devoted to a 
less worthy task, would have been cruel 
rather than sacrificial. In his heart there 
was one determination—to make the man 
of the people stand forth as he was, and 
to this end there were two things that 
must be done. First, and negatively, the 
biographer must purge himself of literary 
enthusiasm that would blur the portraiture 
into a glorification. Second, the facts, 
literally tens of thousands of them, must 
be gathered, sifted, and collated so as to 
make a presentment obviousiy composed 
of infinitesimal details selected with as- 
siduous labor and meticulous sensitiveness 
to values; and all of them deftly, discern- 
ingly woven into the fabric of a monu- 
mental personality, who grew as the 
writing itself grew, never in ways ex- 
traordinary, but as the ordinary man 
would understand from his own daily 
round with other ordinary people. 

The author has followed the golden mid- 
dle way of biography, neither turning to 
rhapsodize some good incident about Lin- 
coln into momentous significance, nor ex- 
ploiting the drab background of the family 
history into maudlin disproportion. He 
follows the stream of a life; he doesn’t 
brood by any pools. Lincoln himself gave 
his biographers warning enough, for he 
had decided opinions on what the lives 
of the great were like. He cared little 
for history, as written, and less for bi- 
ography. He would not read “lives” at 
all, if witnesses are to be trusted, and his 
closest associate, Herndon, quotes Lincoln, 
when the former waxed warm in praise 
of a Life of Burke, in this wise: “The 
author of the life of his hero paints him 
as a perfect man—magnifies his perfec- 
tions and suppresses his imperfections— 
deseribes the success of his hero in glowing 
terms, never once hinting at his failures 
and his blunders.” 


- 


Early there was something manifest in 
Lincoln that won to him great loyalty and 
admiration of high and low; but if there 
was ever a person who bungled and 
blundered along, failing and despairing 
and giving promise of no tangible achieve- 
ment, it was this awkward, cautious, cun- 
ning person. By any high standard, there 


-is little outwardly to attract the reader 


to him. There was not a cheap device 
then current in the muddy stream of poli- 
tics but Lincoln practiced it. He was 
probably one of the poorest grocery clerks 
who ever lived. Physical labor was de- 
tested by him. And when the boy grew to 
young manhood, the romance in his life 
was a series of ineptitudes, to say it gently, 
that reached its utmost unworthiness in 


*ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 1809-1858. By Albert 
J. Be . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Volumes, $12.50. 


the way he treated and at last wedded 
Mary Todd. Verily, he was no man for 
love. But he was a man of purpose, of 
“inordinate” ambition, Beveridge likes to 
say again and again. “I desire to live,” 
said Lincoln, early in his twenties; “and 
I desire place and distinction as a poli- 
tician.” There is the key. The biographer 
was himself a practiced master in the 
political craft, and it is against a back- 
ground of his own understanding of the 
tangled technique of the art of persuading 
the people to a desired course of political 
behavior that he writes of Lincoln as none 
other has written. The fact is, politics 
was Lincoln’s life. A true story of him 
must make that the center. It was not his 
family nor any other interest that deter- 
mined or even much affected his career. 
One unceasing purpose drove him on. The 
question that continually perplexes one as 
Beveridge tells the tale is, Was Lincoln 
an astute politician always, as he certainly 
was in the early years, or did he some- 
where become a statesman filled with wis- 
dom not of this world? Beveridge rather 
inclines, one may judge, to the side of 
practical politics, though making more and 
more of the perfectly plain factors that led 
through vicissitude to ultimate glory. 


+ 


Lincoln from youth up was a reader, and 
more than that, he was a thinker. The 
politician was also the philosopher. From 
eraft to adroitness he proceeded, in deal- 
ing with people on their level; but he was 
living all the while with ideas, and on 
every public question, near and far, he 
was forming opinions that were to crystal- 
lize and become, a generation later, the 
quickening of the reunited Nation. There 
is not the least evidence that idealism, as 
we understand it, moved Lincoln in his 
formative years at all. He never spoke 
of religion, and there is no sign that he 
had any spiritual convictions, except a 
cautious aversion to the pretentious un- 
realities of the sectarianism of that rude 
middle region of the country. Religion, 
as organized, was pretty mean stuff as he 
saw it. It never got into him. His views 
were, in fact, philosophical rather than 
theological, and he felt a kinship with 
Jefferson in this respect that it is well to 
remember. No two Americans were so 
much alike in the imponderable theories 
of government as these greatest of our 
leaders. It was quite natural that Lincoln 
should have referred to Jefferson as ‘“‘the 
most distinguished politician of our his- 
tory.” But there was a difference, and it 
was this: Lincoln was an earth-bound 
democrat, a man of common stuff, while 
Jefferson, himself aristocratic, was from 
the outset a reasoned philosopher and 
believer in democracy. Thus, fact and 
doctrine combine in these men better to 
account for the Nation’s soul and char- 
acter than any other forces in the United 
States. One goes plodding, often distaste- 
fully, through the common ways .with 
Lincoln, yet always higher, and with 
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Jefferson the experience is in a rarely . 
elevated region, though never detached 
from actuality because there was vera- 
ciousness in his metaphysic. As Jefferson 
came closer to practical affairs, he rounded 
a life that altogether blessed his land and 
people with the imperishable beginning he 
gave to it; while Lincoln, starting in that 
lower depth of hard, rude life, rose to 
speak at last such words as only one who 
has lived and learned could utter to im- 
mortality. Beveridge for this reviewer 
makes his subject grow by the hardihood 
of experience into his wisdom. He was 
compelled to take sides, in his mind, with 
the problems that grew about the dread 
question of slavery. He pondered them 
in his heart, but he did not say much, for 
he would not run ahead of his constitu- 
ency. He never lost sight of the fact that 
he was an office-seeker. When the time 
came, he must and did speak, but it was 
ever with that balance and precision that 
left one satisfied that here was a man of 
great moderation, poise, and dependable- 
ness. It grew difficult to disagree with 
him. Obviously, at least to the writer, 
Douglas was Lincoln’s superior as a de- 
bater, in both substance and method, but 
consider the manner of the two men and 
one comes out decidedly in favor of 
Lincoln. 

In the second volume of this great, un- 
flagging story, the political history of the 
critical half-century is told so minutely 
that no one can fail, after reading it, to 
know how we have come to be what we 
are. Biography is in this case real history. 
It is of course a lasting regret, amounting 
almost to a sorrow, that the work stops 
in mid-career. But it is also true that we 
know much about. the great, crowded years 
of Lincoln from 1858 onward to the end, 
from other writers, and Senator Beveridge 
has done the more needful thing in build- 
ing from the beginning almost to the 
threshold of Lincoln’s recognized greatness. 


-+- 


This man went his way as most do, in 
common things. The strange rhythm of 
his life—its sadness and its humor, its 
desire and its despair—appealed to the 
people, who understood in him their own 
lives. And most of all in the count is the 
magnanimity that knows how to forgive, 
to learn, to work, and even greatly to 
reward those who condescend and even 
scorn, as in the case of Stanton. This is 
the crown and glory of a life, that, until 
we read Beveridge, did not come over at 
all to the present person. From hence- 
forth, Lincoln is reality, and his rise and 
permanence in humanity is intelligible. 
Beveridge makes all his readers debtor, 
for in the least of men there is response 
to every salient factor in Lincoln’s life. 
He is never far from any one of us. There 
is quoted a casual note by an incidental 
person in the book, Henry McHenry, who 
tells of the melancholy of Lincoln follow- 
ing the episode with Ann Rutledge. He 
refers to it, tritely enough, as “anguish 
of soul,” and it was deep. In parenthesis, 
as though it were a minor word, he adds, 
“He was all soul.” 

‘ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, 
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The Shame of Arkansas 


Anti-evolution for first time voted direct by people 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY 
President, The Science League of America, Ine. 


HE citizenry of Arkansas have put to 

shame the thousands of civilized citi- 
zens of that potentially great State by 
passing “Act No. 1,” devised by an 
ignorant Baptist evangelist and an oppor- 
tunist lawyer, recently defeated for the 
high office of attorney-general. Evolution 
is outlawed in Arkansas. 

At this writing, the official returns have 
not been made public, but there can be 
no doubt that a majority of at least thirty 
per cent. of the electorate signed on the 
dotted line for legal suppression of free- 
dom in the teaching of natural science. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the world when the right to teach a 
unanimously accredited theory of science 
was legally abrogated by vote of “the 
people” direct. November 6 therefore 
marks an important and highly signifi- 
cant epoch in the history of American 
civilization. Cynics will say: ‘“There’s 
democracy for you, in actual operation. 
How do you like it?’ But even if we 
don’t like this. particular expression of so- 
called democracy, we have no better sys- 
tem to suggest. The problem before us 
is how to make democracy function in a 
more satisfactory manner. Someone has 
said, in effect, that the cure for the evils 
of democracy is more democracy. Per- 
haps this should be amended to read, The 
cure for the evils of democracy is more 
and better education. 

But “the old folks at home” are already 
beyond our reach. “Adult education” is 
a futile slogan in rural districts. So the 
best that we can hope and work for now 
is to protect the younger generation from 
the evil and stultifying jurisdiction of 
the uneducated Fundamentalists and the 
fossilized viewpoint of their elders. 

Twenty States have adopted the initia- 
tive and referendum system, little sus- 
pecting that this truly democratic tool 
would ever be invoked for the legal sup- 
pression of advancing science! Forty- 
three States will, during 1929, hold legis- 
lative sessions, as compared with only nine 
in 1928. Will the Solons from the bucolic 
districts be inclined, from political con- 
siderations, to vote “Yes” on anti-evolu- 
tion bills brought before them during the 
coming year? The returns from Arkansas 
would seem to indicate that “anti-science” 
is an advantageous issue on which to ride 
into office, as Prohibition formerly was. 
As the anti-evolution group is largely made 
up of reactionary elements, a crusade 
against modern science may very well turn 
out to be a safe and sane team for rural 
“statesmen” to harness, particularly 
(though, be it observed, not entirely) in 
the South and West. Watch 1929! 

Meanwhile, the Science League of 
America is preparing to co-operate in an 
effort to test the Arkansas Act, and the 
indications at this writing seem to point 
to a successful suit on the legal problems 
involved, without sensational develop- 


ments of any kind. We want no more 
spectacular Scopes trials, although the 
Dayton case may not have been without 
its compensating features. The Science 
League will, as usual, perform its tasks 
through the agency of local workers and 
officials, so that no charge of interference 
on the part of ‘foreigners’ can legiti- 
mately arise—any more than it did in the 
recent. quiet educational campaign of 


League members in Arkansas, assisted by - 
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the national headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Spectacular methods do far more 
harm than good. 3 

All that science has so laboriously won 
for civilization is endangered by ignorant 
and fanatical attacks on a theory univer- 
sally held by the scientists themselves. 
The only way to forfend the disgrace that 
threatens America—perhaps even the 
enactment of a Federal anti-evolution 
amendment, by no means so fantastic a 
thought as it may at first appear to be— 
is for the enlightened and liberal among 
Americans to organize and stand together 
against the organized enemies of culture. 
It is to provide such a focus and working 
defense and educational organization that 
the Science League of America exists. 


Paul Sabatier, Presence of a Saint © 


A Great soul in France who died within the year 
FREDERICK LEWIS WHIS 


N the early days of the Colony of 

Massachusetts Bay, Governor William 
Stoughton wrote, “God sifted a whole 
nation that he might send choice grain 
into the wilderness.” That was said about 
the first settlers of New England, but it 
applies with just as much force and poign- 
ancy to the Huguenots of France. After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
1685, these Protestants, the élite intellec- 
tually and morally of dear old France— 
the “siftings” of that great nation—were 
driven by the barbarous persecution of 


“that day to take refuge in the caves and 


woods of the Cévennes Mountains, “in 
the wilderness,” as they called it.- The 
sufferings and the magnificent fortitude 
of these people have called forth the 
praise and the admiration of everyone 
who has read of their “wanderings in the 
wilderness.” In these very mountains, of 
such hardy and pious stock, Professor 
Sabatier was born. For generations his 
forefathers had: been Protestant clergy- 
men. Fourteen of this noble man’s direct 
ancestors had been martyrs to the Prot- 
estant cause. His own father, the minis- 
ter of the little town where Paul was 
born—equally revered and beloved by both 
Protestants and Catholics alike—was shot 
down on his own doorstep by a religious 
fanatic from a neighboring state. From 
such stock Paul Sabatier sprang. 

With the passage of years many honors 
came to this distinguished son of France, 
but they came unsought and rested lightly 
on his shoulders. Besides being professor 
at the University of Strasbourg, he was 
an honorary citizen of the city of Assisi, 
Commander of the Crown of Italy, mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy at Rome, 
founder and honorary president of the In- 
ternational Society of Franciscan Studies, 
doctor honoris causa of the universities 
of Oxford, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, and 
yet with all of these honors and many 
more like them there was a modesty and 
a simplicity about Professor Sabatier 
such as is only to be found among saints 
and a few of the great men of the world. 
I count ninety-two works of his written 
in five languages and published in eight— 


many of them going through several edi- 
tions in various languages and one of 
them at least going through forty-three 
editions in French. Each of them shows 
the erudition and painstaking care of the 
scholar, the insight of the philosopher, 
the keen observation and judgment of the 
man of the world, and the devotion of the 
saint. And yet with all of these testi- 
monies of his ability and of the respect 
and reverence with which men of many 
nations regarded him—still to those who 
knew him personally their testimony most 
often is: “His greatness goodness was.” 
So genuine was the light which shone in 
his eyes, so sunny his disposition, so yen- 
erable was the halo of his white, flowing 
locks, that one intuitively felt that he was 
in the presence of a saint. Milton said 
that to be a poet one must live the life 
of a poet. It has always seemed to me 
that the reason Paul Sabatier’s life of 
St. Francis of Assisi was so perfectly 
done was because it was written by one 
who was himself a saint. 

Born in the little village of St.-Michel- 
de-Chabrillanoux in the department of 
Ardéche on August 8, 1858, we find him 
in 1880 a _ student in the Protestant 
Faculty of Theology at Paris, taking 
courses under Auguste Sabatier, and at 
the Collége de France listening with ad- 
miration to the lectures of Ernest Renan. 
As a Fellow in Germany he spent the 
year 1884, and in 1885 he received at 
Paris the degree of Bachelor of Theology. 
Soon we find him as minister of the 
French church of St. Nicholas at Stras- 
bourg. Here he was warmly received by 
the Alsatian families, and here also he 
married into one of the most estimable 
families of the countryside. “The young 
minister brought with him his irresistible 
charm: a very handsome head lighted by 
his large eyes—at once intelligent and 
good—a convincing gospel, an ardent 
zéal, the art of persuading the youth, to 
make them love him and lead them into 
the way of understanding.” But his 
sojourn at Strasbourg was not destined 
to be a long one, for the Germans de- 
manded in 1889 that he either leave the 
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country or become a German citizen. He 


_ did not hesitate. Taking sad farewell of 


his beloved parishioners, he returned to 
his native land. Then for a third of a 
century he lived in France. Four years 
after his departure from Strasbourg he 


tells (in the preface to his Life of St. 


Francis which he dedicated to the people 
of Strasbourg) of an incident which hap- 
pened to him at the church of St. Damien 
at Assisi. Seated in deep reverie, he did 
not notice the flight of time until an old 
monk touched his shoulder gently, telling 
him that it was time for the church to 
close. The monk asked him: ‘“Sognana 
d’ amore o di tristezza?’ hoping to re- 
ceive a confession and comfort him. But 
Professor Sabatier made his confession 
in the preface of his book: “Yes, I was 
dreaming of love and of sorrow, because 
I was dreaming of Strasbourg.” 

He tells the following story of how he 
happened to devote so much of his life 
to the study of that of St. Francis. One 
day toward the end of 1884, Renan, his 
lecture finished, was talking familiarly to 
several of his scholars. “When I began 
to work,” he said, “I dreamed of conse- 
erating my life to the study of three 
periods. Blessed are the illusions of 
youth! Three periods: The origins of 
Christianity, the French revolution, and 
the marvelous religious rejuvenation 
eaused by St. Francis of Assisi. I have 
only finished the first third of my pro- 
gram. But you, Mr. Leblond, you must 
become the creator of the religious his- 
tory of the Revolution. You,” said he to 
another, Paul Sabatier himself, putting 
his hand on his shoulder, “you shall be 
the historian of St. Francis.” It was not 
by chance that Renan had chosen Saba- 
tier, for doubtless he had seen in his 
pupil that he possessed the pure spirit 
and the warm heart needed for this very 
task. 

In January, 1919, Professor Sabatier 
returned to Strasbourg, and nine months 
later he became professor of Church His- 
tory in the Faculty of Protestant Theo- 
logy of the University of that place. An 
indefatigable student, he worked right up 
to the end—he died March 6, 1928—and 
four days before his death he was work- 
ing with care on an edition of the 
“Speculum Perfectionis” which has since 
been published in England. 

Sabatier was internationally known for 
other works besides his Life of St. 
Francis. His book on Roman Catholic 
Modernism is perhaps the best treatment 
of that subject. He was certainly one 
of the leading authorities of the world on 
Modernism, and the world owes him a 
debt of gratitude in that he always 
“spoke the truth in love.” A _ personal 
friend of at least one Pope, honored and 
loved by thousands of faithful Catholics— 
and on his own part fervently loving the 
Mother Church from which all Christian 


churches were born—his kindly yet criti- 
- eal study of Catholic Modernism has been 


as much appreciated by many progressive 
Equally im- 
ant and interesting have been his 
ks on contemporary conditions among 
Protestant churches of France. But 
sourse his St. Francis will always 
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remain the classic production of his 
busy life. 

From the time he was a student under 
Ernest Renan, and perhaps earlier, Pro- 
fessor Sabatier was a liberal in theology 
and religion. He once told Professor 
Bowen and me that he always considered 
himself a Unitarian Christian. Let me 
illustrate his theological position by a 
story he once told me. When he came to 
be ordained, an elderly gentleman on the 
ordaining council made the following re- 
mark: “My friends, this young man has 
been a student under that arch-heretic 
Ernest Renan. 
therefore, to make sure of his orthodoxy 
by asking him to repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed?” To this remark Professor Saba- 
tier made answer: “Gentlemen, I have no 
objection to repeating the Apostles’ Creed. 
I will sing it for you, or repeat it very 
rapidly or very slowly—but I will not 
say it in a reasonable tone of voice.” 
The majority of the members of the or- 
daining council, seeing the point of his 
remark smiled—and did ask him to 
repeat the creed, but went ahead to 
ordain him! 

He admired America and often praised 
its opportunities and its freedom. In one 
of his last letters to me he speaks of “that 
noble and grand America which we regret 
so strongly not to know better, but toward 
which we look as predestined to play a 
more and more important religious and 
moral part in the world—a part, indeed, 
of the first order.” 

By his death the world has lost one of 
the most beautiful lives of the century; 
those who knew. him, a friend at once 
charming, gracious, and true; his church, 
a faithful minister; and his country, a 
devoted patriot. In the hearts of many 
men and women the ideals for which he 
strove will still live on. 

“What is excellent, as God lives, 
permanent.” 


is 


Development in Dayton, Ohio 


At the annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dayton, Ohio, a growth 
of fifty per cent., with marked increase in 
interest, was reported by the church school. 
Thirty members have joined the church 
since Rey. Edwin Henry Wilson was called 
in January. Twelve of these are young 
people, of whom five are in college. Re- 
pairs to the heating plant have been made 
in the year. The Alliance branch has 
furnished the minister’s office with rugs, 
desk chairs, and files. Mr. Wilson has had 
volunteer stenographic assistance and a 
capable editor, a graduate of Antioch, for 
the church paper. Special contributions 
have made possible a small but continuous 
use of newspaper advertisements, which 
have brought many strangers to the church. 

The continuation of publication of the 
church paper, Dawn, was approved. New 
organizations formed in the church during 
the year include the Triforium, the young 
people's society, which has attracted to the 
church a number of Antioch students work- 
ing in Dayton, and Entre Sol, which is an 
adult discussion group. N. M. Stanley and 
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William Hilbert were elected November 3 
to the board of trustees. The following 
officers of the board were elected: Albert 
H. Langenheim, president; Mrs. Donald 
Reeves, treasurer, and William . Hilbert, 
secretary. : 


Strengthen the Lines! 


In the old First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass., a letter has been sent to the 
members, as follows: 


Dear Friend of First Parish: 


Your hearty co-operation is solicited in 
realizing the “Five Per Cent. Plan’ recom- 
mended by the Minister and Parish Com- 
mittee and adopted by the last Annual 
Meeting of the Parish. This contemplates 
nothing more nor less than @ gain of at 
least jive per cent. along all lines of parish 
activity during the present church year, 
especially in 

Parish Membership, 

Membership of Parish Organizations, 

Church Attendance, 

Annual Pledges for Parish Support, 

Support of the American Unitarian 

Association. 


This is not merely a local endeavor, but 
part of a general movement to strengthen 
all of our Unitarian churches. It was 
sponsored by President Louis C. Cornish 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and adopied unanimously by the General 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. Over 
three hundred churches have thus far 
definitely inaugurated the plan, and over 
two hundred churches have made gains of 
from five to thirty-five per cent. First 
Parish is proud to take its place in the 
general advance. 

You can assist by coming to church more 
regularly, contributing more largely, join- 
ing if you are not already an active mem- 
ber of parish or parish organizations. And 
you can do more. The Committee is not 
satisfied with merely suggesting these in- 
creases. It has constituted itself a Com- 
mittee of Survey and is seeking to discover 
the weak points in our parish life together, 
with the idea of strengthening these for 
the general welfare of all concerned. 

With this end in view, during the next 
two weeks, some member of the Committee 
will call upon every family interested in 
any way in the parish. It seeks informa- 
tion and suggestion. It wishes to know 
how you would improve the life and work 
of this historic parish, and in what par- 
ticular field you and the other members of 
your family would be most interested in 
working to bring about the desired results. 

The Committee asks therefore that you 
furnish our visiting Committee Member 
with such suggestions and information as 
your contacts with the parish enable you 
to give. We bespeak your enthusiastic in- 
terest and assistance in this common task. 


Very truly yours, 
COMMITTEE FOR THE 
Five Per Cent. INCREASE, 
Dr. CHARLES T. Howarp, Chairman. 
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Note on Efficiency 


HEN A MAN DIFFERS with another, the first 

impulse is to say, “I do not agree with you.” 
He puts himself first. That is not so well said, it 
seems to us, nor so courteously said, as the other 
way which we noted recently when a, man referred 
to his church paper and praised the stimulating 
effect of “the way in which it disagrees with me.” 
If one could put the first person second, in the meet- 
ing of two minds, it is remarkable how the second 
person would put one first. Human nature is very 
generous to the generous. If one could make it a 
rule first to regard the interests of the other person, 
in the long line of transactions that make up a day’s 
work, it is wonderful what mutual benefits would 
ensue. It is a cardinal point in personal efficiency 
because it is founded on a great spiritual principle. 


Breeding Our Ministers 


OHN SCOTFORD says we are now breeding our 
own ministers in this country. We do not go to 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Canada for them. 
It is a sign that we are maturing our civilization 
and have a deepening spiritual quality that satisfies 
the most exacting of congregations. It is also as- 
serted that the ministry is overcrowded. Once we 
were harangued about the depletion of our divinity 
schools. Now we have more than we can assimilate, 
unless we turn most of them into parish assistants 
and religious educators—jobs that irk a regular 
theologue; and besides, women fill them better, it 
seems. A great number of parsons, new, seasoned, 
and superannuate, are drained off into semisecular 
pursuits, so to speak, including welfare agencies, 
the Near East Relief, the Anti-Saloon League, and 
Bible societies. The number of churches decreases, 
though the number of church members increases. 
It is about settled in the churches that what they 
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want is a preacher. These administrative, institu- — 
tional, ecclesiastical engineer parsons are slipping, 
according to our observer, and saving common 
sense is coming over the officers of churches who see 
that the machinery can be run better by themselves. 
They let the minister preach. Good preachers are 
searce. Any city will tell you that, without going 
to hear the preachers. Look at the press excerpts 
of sermons Monday morning. In one great city, 
only four men were worth listening to, in the esti- 
mation of an editor of religion on a daily paper. 
Mr. Scotford makes allowance for pessimism, but 
concludes, in The Baptist, that the commonplace is 
doomed, and if the young men who throng out of 
the seminary expect to stay in the ministry they 
must develop genuine convictions and cultivate the 
art of effective self-expression. The question is, 
are we breeding preachers? 


Barth is Translated 


Ne” that Douglas Horton has put into living, 
and even eloquent, dynamic English, some of 
the notable studies of Karl Barth, the great leader 
of the “theology of crisis,’ under the title, “The 
Word of God and the Word of Man,” we trust our 
men and women will go to this spring to drink of 
the strange new-old waters which are bringing a 
flood-tide of enthusiasm to the lecture rooms of 
Barth, Brunner, and others of the school, in Swit- 
zerland and Germany. Brunner has just been 
lecturing here. He made a profound impression. 
Mr. Horton has caught the elusive and all-com- 
pelling something of the movement, in his transla- 
tion, and with rare skillfulness makes distinctions 
between that which he calls “the crisis of all the- 
ology” (and therefore is more than theology), and 
the systems from Fundamentalism to Modernism 
which, Barth would say, have had their day. In 
Europe there has been no theological time like this: 
since Schleiermacher’s era, more than a century ago. 

What could be more veracious and remarkable 
than the fact that a theologian works out a new 
system of theology to show the futility of all the- 
ology? Paradox, one says, and true. We need the 


_ best theology, and how great is the poverty of that 


best! That is the Barthian proposition. God re- 
veals Himself, He bursts in upon man, and none of 
man’s wisdom can serve as approaches to God. 
Here is theology, superlatively, and it gives no aid 
and comfort to the easy ones who say we need no 
theology. Our need is nothing else. The religion 
we have is not earned by us. Itisa gift. To learn 
what and whence it is, is the only way we can intel- 
ligently communicate its ways in men. That is 
theology. 

A curious experience awaits one called liberal. 
In its content, Barth’s theology is strongly Calvin- 
istic and strangely orthodox, but the principle of it 
the most left-winged humanist will apprehend and 
he will be carried to the heights by it. There is a 
theology beyond theology, and it falls again to a 
Germanic mind to teach the world. There are grave 
intellectual and practical difficulties involved in the 
thought of Barth, and Tur ReEcisTEr is waxing 
warm about it not because we accept the doctrines— 
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we probably are radically opposed to most of them 

—but because we are living in a time which is theo- 

logically emaciated and spiritually impoverished, 
a, time which needs to live and think from the top 
to the bottom of spiritual reality. 


ie This for Priestley! 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL in Washington says 

that it is high time some lasting memorial be 
devised to Joseph Priestley, the inventor of soda 
water. The appropriate form of this commemora- 
tion should be a “fountain flowing freely” in every 
school “with the beverage that carbonates but does 
not inebriate.” Could anything be more fitting? 
Those who know us well, our English kinsmen, for 
example, who claim Priestley as their own, with 
great pride, must be having amusement out of this, 
with perhaps a shade of apprehension, seeing how 
we celebrate, as though it were our religion, which 
indeed it is, any triumph of commerce. Business 
could surely “put it across” for Priestley. Are we 
not rearing great department stores with buttresses 
and towers reminiscent of Old World cathedrals? 
And, as our neighbor The Manchester Guardian, 
remarks, this beverage with its “beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim” is distinctly ours; the con- 
tribution of it by Priestley is a distinct addition to 
civilization, the more so that there is no longer with 
us a legal beverage of alcoholic content. 

In-a less mercantile mood, but still whimsically, 
the suggestion is made that Priestley did more than 
this liquid service to mankind. He may “fairly be 
said to have carbonated the whole atmosphere of 
religious thought.” First, he did it in his own 
country, during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, and was driven out for it, and “the ef- 
fervescence then begun is by no means stilled yet, 
least of all in the United States.” Science, includ- 
ing soda water, was more than a hobby with this 
“explosive Yorkshireman” ; but as our cotemporary 
says, religion was his main passion. That was his 
contribution to civilization. It was Priestley who 
more than any man of his age gave ardent and 
effectual championship to the critical examination 
of accepted dogma. 

Religion burned in Priestley. There is still the 
glow of it, and so far as organized expression is 
concerned, our own Fellowship has tended the fire 
in the memorial in Northumberland, in the Joseph 
Priestley Conference, and in the First Church in 
Philadelphia. Priestley lives in us and throughout 
this land that gave him, at his exile, haven and 
hearing and now sees his immortality. Some be- 
lieve that more than any other he influenced Jeffer- 
son (who heard him preach in Phildelphia) in 
fashioning the spiritual corner stone of our repub- 
lic! Of marvelous energy and versatility, Priestley 
mastered ancient languages in his teens, and used 

his Chaldean, Arabic, and Syriac not for the study 
of texts only but to fortify him against the Calvin- 
ism of his day, denying which he suffered much, 
notably the deprivation of educational advantages. 
He kept his conscience. Religious controversy 
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rent the kingdom. The portent of his early years, 
says The Guardian, was fulfilled. His fearless in- 
tellectual sincerity led to the burning of his Birm- 
ingham home by a mob and to his coming to 
America. “If, as a memorial to him, the schools 
of the States could lay on an unfailing tap of his 
finely critical spirit,” concludes this liberal journal, — 
“the soda water might well be dispensed with.” 


A Clean Mouth 


T MAY HAVE BEEN a bit self-conscious of a 

champion boxer, who has recently retired, to ac- 
cept as true in a measure a tribute from a minister 
of the Gospel who praised him for “creating a 
higher tone in boxing circles.” That pardonable 
feeling of pride does not annoy us in the least, even 
if the report is accurate; and the other thing 
Eugene Tunney said cancels it altogether: “If I 
have any advice to give to young Americans, it is 
this: Maintain the highest standards of speech. 
Words are vehicles of thoughts, and if your 
thoughts sound as if they came from the garbage 
wagon, it is a poor commentary on your thinking 
power.” Verbal dirt and profanity are the two in- 
excusable defilers of the mouth. They are cheap, 
coarse, low, and a sure index to personality without 
careful intelligence as to what one is here for or 
what words were made for. Says Mr. Tunney, “No 
high-grade boxer ever would think of throwing his 
punches wild.” Words are also to be _ used 
thoughtfully, with the victorious effect in view. 

Do we borrow a literary figure, namely, “punch,” 
from the squared circle? - It is not the best sort of 
word, we admit, but it is at least decent and has 
power in it. There is nothing loose about it, and 
looseness of speech comes of looseness of character. 
That is the simple truth. “My aim,” says Mr. 
Tunney, “has been to be as careful in my use of 
language as in the disposition of my physical 
powers, and I have not permitted myself to indulge 
in profanity of any kind, even in the most excited 
moments of the ring.” 


Se ( 


The Ungenerous Dead 


NDER THE TITLE “The Clinched Fists of the 

Dead,” an editorial by Ira Landrith is printed 

in The Christian Endeavor World on the ungener- 

ous disposition of means in their wills by people of 

wealth. A letter to Dr. Landrith furnishes the text. 
It is as follows: 


With all the money passing through probate, why is so 
little received from estates by religious and charitable insti- 
tutions? In estates above $50,900 the aggregate last year 
was nearly three and one-half billions. Most of that vast 
sum was left to children or other near relatives. No one 
seems to realize the exceedingly small percentage received 
by public interests. Cannot something definite be done to 
change the present situation? Good causes are starving in the 
midst of plenty. 


Some of the substance which society has helped a 
man to accumulate ought to return. “At least a 
tithe for religious and charitable causes,” is Dr. 
Landrith’s not unreasonable comment. Not by law, 
of course, would he have it so; but by the spirit of 
goodness for more goodness to mankind. 
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Herbert Booth 


HERBERT BootH: A BiograPpHy. By Ford 
C. Ottman. New York: Doubleday, Moran € 
Company. 


To many of us, the Salvation Army 
means a drumbeat, perhaps a cornet, a 
pitiful group of stragglers wailing out a 
doggerel hymn voicing a magic theology. 
The reading of Herbert Booth, reveals a 
mighty organization, invading many lands, 
raising and spending enormous sums of 
money with uncanny efficiency, directing 
all its efforts to the salvation of souls of 
people in the lowest walks of life—“the 
submerged tenth,” as General Booth called 
them. The genius of William Booth ex- 
tended to his family. The subject of this 
sketch met with amazing success, first in 
Great Britain, then in Canada, and finally 
in Australia, his jurisdiction extending 
over that continent and including New 
Zealand and other outlying territories. 
His first great contribution to the work 
of the Army was as a composer and hymn 
writer, the conductor of bands and 
choruses. Whatever critics may say of the 
poetry and music, his songs have been 
sung and played literally the world around. 
His organizing ability, boundless energy, 
and money-raising faculty, coupled with 
ascetic devotion, brought unbounded suc- 
cess. He had the genius of his father and 
of his mother. But he also had his 
father’s autocratic spirit. Two such 
natures, the one master, the other servant, 
were bound to clash. After twenty-five 
years of distinguished service, Herbert 
could no longer brook his father's autoc- 
racy, along with the kind of administra- 
tive machinery which had been developed 
in the home office, and he resigned. The 
book under review is frankly a vindica- 
tion of Herbert, but would seem to an out- 
sider to be striving for fairness. The 
discussion of methods of administration 
carried on between father and son is 
extended, but only half-documented. The 
replies to Herbert’s letters are not avail- 

‘able. The only reason for this failure to 

produce the other side is contained in 
hints of a lost briefcase, which mysteri- 
ously disappeared in connection with a 
customs examination in San Francisco. 
The case was full of important documents, 
but just what they were is not disclosed. 
It doesn’t matter. The disinterested 
reader will be inclined to say that such 
an autocratic and hereditary system of 
government was bound to fail, and per- 
haps ought to. 

Herbert Booth, after leaving the Army, 
was penniless, and there was a discredit- 
able unwillingness on the part of the home 
office to grant him free use of some prop- 
erties which had been built up by his own 
labor and initiative. After much anxiety 
about his future, with health impaired, 
he finally got into a species of evangelistic 
work which carried him all over the 
British Empire and throughout the United 


States. In this work he seemed to be 
very successful, according to the standards 
of the business. His theology was ex- 
tremely conservative, and he was wii- 
doubtedly responsible for increasing the 
hold of Fundamentalism on the denomina- 
tions. But he was a man of unquestioned 
mental ability and deep personal piety. 
J.A.F. 


Oldest, Newest 


ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL CULTURE. 
INTERPRNTATION. By Maurice Parmelee. 
York: The Century Company. $4.00. 

Books about the Orient have a new in- 
terest as they become less descriptive of 
what is merely strange and curious, and 
more appreciative of what belongs to the 
growing world; as they concern antiquity 
and the things of antiquity less, and 
modern life and the future more. The 
reader feels that in them he is living in a 
future he will never see, and that he can 
enjoy the valid pleasure of prophecy. For 
the oldest world is becoming the newest, 
and the problems and certain conflicts of 
the future will involve not a continent, but 
the globe. Especially is one sure of this 
in reading books whose authors are not 
mere sight-seers, skilled in observation and 
expression, but who are also, in the largest 
sense of the word, scholars. 

Dr. Parmelee has such equipment to an 
unusual degree. Of American parentage, 
he was born, and spent his childhood, in 
the Orient. A graduate of Yale and 
Columbia Universities, he has also been a 
professor of sociology, anthropology, and 
economics, and has had other important. 
positions abroad. A 

In his extensive traveling he has become 
acquainted with natives and learned their 
points of view. He reports long conversa- 
tions with Gandhi, which bring out views 
of this reformer which quite change ordi- 
nary impressions of him; and in Japan, 
China, Turkey, and other countries he had 
close acquaintance with the leading men 
and women. He was well prepared for 
such contacts in having been subsoiled in 
culture, bringing, therefore, a background 
of knowledge on which things take their 
true perspective. One feels safe in his 
hands, and finds all that desire for in- 
formation, pleasurable reading, and en- 
lightenment can seek. An example of this 
is found in Dr. Parmelee’s dealing with 
caste in India, showing “the grotesque and 
often incongruous medley of customs and 
institutions which Hindu religion and its 
caste system have imposed on more than 
two hundred millions of human beings.” 
Instances are given of the misery, which 
“surpassed anything seen in the slums of 
London and New York, Paris and Berlin, 
or in the squalor of overcrowded Chinese 
cities,” and of legal penalties imposed, 
such as a month’s rigorous imprisonment 
on an outcaste for passing through a pub- 
lic thoroughfare within sixteen feet of a 
temple. Dr. Parmelee is not an alarmist, 
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but an accurate surveyor of real conditions 
in the Orient, in warning us that the 
European War was far from being a 
“World War,” but that it was a prepara- 
tion of a real World War in showing Hast- 
ern peoples the way to independence and 
power by means of huge land, naval, and 
aérial armaments, “an evil lesson which 
they are only too likely to learn.” He 
saw for himself many indications of na- 
tionalistic and anti-foreign feeling in 
China, and declares that it would be a 
grievous error to regard recent events as 
of only passing significance. “They are 
symptomatic of the rising tide of national- 
ism and of the reaction against Western 
imperialism.” 

Here is a book whose every page richly 
repays perusal, with not a wasted word, 
as valuable for its scholarship as for its 
wealth of illustrations, and giving a com- 
parison of Oriental and Occidental culture 
such as has not before appeared. Not only 
are the religions of the East contrasted 
with Islam and Christianity, but social 
differences are seen in the formation of 
the family, the attitude toward sex, al- 
most incredible, in organized recreation, 
social life, various forms of art, temper- 
ance, work and leisure, supernatural be- 
liefs, and customs which have dug into life 
beyond any possibility of being driven out 
by Western influences. A thousand years 
hence someone may come across Oriental 
and Occidental Culture in a library. and 
marvel that so much of its predicting 
proved true. J. W. D. 


Dr. Hutcheon’s Lectures 


Star Is~tanpD LecTuRES ON SoMB APPLICA- 
TIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY To Lirg. By Robert J. 
Hutcheon, D.D. Issued by Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The purpose of Professor Hutcheon’s 
interesting and illuminating lectures was 
“to throw some light from psychology on 
a few of the human situations with which 
we are confronted.” The typical first 
lecture shows the high significance of our 
power of imagination, not only as opera- 
tive in creative art and in the process 
of the inventor or the provisional theories 
of scientists, but as indispensable for 
morality. By imagination we forecast the 
full consequences of our acts, realize sym- 
pathetically the conditions of other lives, 
shape the ideals that can build a world 
of right and beauty from our given im- 
pulsions, and win terms of expression for 
the intuitions of the higher psychie life. 
The exposition ends with counsels for the 
cultivation of this indispensable human 
power. H 

Equally practical and suggestive is the 
treatment of our power to control emotion 
and escape the fixity of bias by the criti- 
cal use of judgment. Here we have a 
forceful plea for effort to win fresh un- 
derstanding of general notions applied in 
judgment, such as democracy, private 
property, monogamy. Only so can we 
meet the expanding and changing life of 
our day. We are then brought to a 
singularly lucid and significant exhibi- 
tion of the aid rendered by psychology to 
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morals and religion, for psychology re- 
veals how secondary and derivative are 
traditional ethical codes and religious in- 
stitutions and how inherent, persistent, 
and inevitable are the original function- 
ings of the human spirit that produce 
A notable in- 
stance of psychology acting as a stimulus 
to this primary religious experience may 
be found on the page where Dr. Hutcheon 
expresses the inevitable yearning of 
man to find completion in the infinite 
reality that presses upon the human 
consciousness. 

The concluding lecture applies psychology 
to the peculiar mentality and general 
rebelliousness of the typical present-day 
“radical” and explains his attitude as due 
mainly to obstructed natural interests 
and desires. 

Only sixty odd pages here, but a veri- 
table Wisdom Book. A mind in easy com- 
mand of its full culture applies broadly- 
horizoned and discriminating thought to 
the higher conscious life of man. It deals 
with abiding and universal human inter- 
ests. It shows that complete comprehen- 
sion that is serenely gentle and friendly. 
It finds artistic expression in the natural 
idiom of the common life. The result is 
that vital utterance which we call 
literature. F, A. ©, 


The Later Old Testament 


THE AUTHENTIC LITERATURE OF ISRABL. 
Part Il: From THe EXILE TO THE RECOVERY 
or IsranL’s INDEPENDENCE. By Elizabeth 
Czarnomska. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. a 


The Old Testament is by no means easy 
to understand. It is a collection of writ- 
ings that reached their present form some- 
what like a snowball rolling down a hill. 
Beginning with a tiny nucleus, it grew 
bit by bit as it rolled down the ages. In 
The Authentic Literature of Israel, the 
author has set herself the task of unroll- 
ing the “snowball,” of disentangling the 
various writings from one another and ar- 
ranging them in sequence. This is her 
second volume and it deals with the litera- 
ture from 592 to 125 B.C. It is a tremen- 
dous task that the author has undertaken, 
particularly in view of the fact that she 
has given her own translation of the 
documents, although this is not greatly 
different from that of.the Revised Ver- 
sion. The various documents are left 
largely to tell their own story. There is 
simply a short introduction and the brief- 
est of notes. The arrangement of the 
material is pretty much after the accepted 


- order, except that some is dated later 


than is ordinarily done. Lamentations, 
for example, is placed in the Maccabean. 
Period and likewise Daniel i—vi, which 
chapters scholars now quite generally be- 
lieve to be much earlier than the rest 
of the book. 

_ In a work of this kind there are, of 
necessity, hosts of points where scholars 
will differ from the author’s opinion. The 
reviewer is convinced that his own trans- 
lation in The American Translation of the 
Old Testament is nearer the original than 
_ the present translation, and he would pro- 
test against the set-up of the poetry, which 
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may make a very nice-appearing page in 
English, but is seldom true to the struc- 
ture of the original. It is noted that 
Genesis i. 1-2, 4 is translated as a poem. 
In that case everything in the Old Testa- 
ment is poetry; for this assuredly has 
none of the real marks of Hebrew poetry. 
The statement that the doctrine of the 
Messiah did not arise until the Maceabean 
Period is surely a bold one and scarcely 
in line with modern critical opinion. The 
volume has no index, and hence it is not 
always easy to find a particular passage. 
The book is valuable for students as rep- 
resenting one scholar’s research in a very 
difficult field, but whether the lay reader 
will be much edified by its perusal is an 
open question. T, J. M. 


A Bishop Muses 

Tsar CONFESSIONS OF A PUZZLED PARSON. 
By Bishop Charles Fiske. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Bishop of Central New York has 
written a book of essays in which he 
{traverses a large field. He considers 
chureh suppers, paid propagandists, the 
churches’ loss of prestige, church unity, 
companionate marriage, the new woman, 
and many other subjects, always interest- 
ingly, with trenchant style, and a marked 
bias toward Anglicanism and conservatism. 
lle deplores the multiplication of sects; 
but we know of two overchurched villages 
in Central New York where the Protes- 
taunt Episcopal church is the latest comer 
and so, perhaps, the chief sinner. Most 
of us share the bishop’s aversion to the 
paid propagandist when he overloads our 
mails, elbows his way into our studies, 
and angles for a chance to address our 
churehes. But all propagandists are not 
nuisances, and some of them represent 
good causes and are, besides, good fellows. 
But one does become appalled by the 
multitude of clamorers for access to the 
churehes’ treasuries. Perhaps we _ all 
ought to take courses in sales resistance. 
The bishop does not like the ordinary 
church supper or the dinner meeting of 
the men’s club, because most people are 
there from a sense of compulsion, the 
dinner is sometimes poor, and everybody 
is bored. But he does believe in socia- 
bility, and he would have the parish house 
a center of spontaneous activities which 
people like and which unite them. The 
change at St. Bartholemew’s, New York— 
where the old parish house, which min- 
istered to a different class from those 
who attended the parish church, has been 
demolished, and a new type of parish 
house has been erected adjacent to the 
main church—is given as a type of what 
should be done.- Bishop Fiske believes 
that Jesus is God; he accepts the Virgin 
Birth; and he thinks that the historic 
ereeds are expressions of real spiritual 
experiences and are not lightly to be set 
aside. The church should not meddle with 
politics, but should preach a pure gospel. 
Prohibition by legislation is futile. Mar- 
riage must not be dissolved except in ac- 
eordance with the reported sayings of 
Jesus. Perhaps this is enough to give 
the general slant of the bishop’s mind. 
His is a good mind, but it is singularly 
untainted with liberalism. EF. 
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Parts and the Whole 


THroucH OLD Roaps to Cosmic SBAS. 
PorMs or A PHYSICIAN. By Andrew Todd 
McClintock. New York: William Edwin Rudge. 
Price $2.50. 

The author of this volume of verse, who 
died at the age of thirty-eight, was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
and Dr. John W. Draper, the eminent 
surgeon who writes the beautiful intro- 
duction, is a member of All Souls: Church 
in New York. Dr. MeClintock was one of 
the fortunate men who never lose sight of 
the totality of existence as they scientif- 
ically explore parts and fragments of it. 
He had a passion for the whole. From 
the laboratory, from a thrush’s song, from 
stars and constellations, he rose to the 
Indwelling Spirit who makes it all inter- 
pretable and is Himself the last Inter- 
preter. In Dr. McClintock’s own words: 

Facts be but faggots in a vestal fire. 

And again,— 

An thou findest not the soul of things, 
How justify thyself? 

He had firm hold of the rational prin- 
ciple that we cannot be great if the uni- 
verse is mean. Dr. McClintock not only 
sought but discovered. His discovery il- 
luminated his life and gave him trium- 
phant assurance in the face of death 
inevitable. Facing it, he wrote: 

I am growing old; 
’Tis He Who shall burn the pinnacle light. 
And finally let us give the noble lines 
entitled “Truth Absolute” : 


Could I but know the Truth, 

Find knowledge beyond definition, 

Tell what all that is, is for, 
What are the rays of ether and their motion, 
How they relate to matter, how to energy, 
Learn evolution’s secret from matter to a man, 
Know that there is indeed a living God, 
That hope lies in His hands for the weary 

world— 
Without regard for self no name imprint, 
I would give it to the world for very joy. 
In these poems are signs of haste— 

faults of meter and lapses in rhyme. But 
the eagerness of the soul that wrote them, 
the living intensity of his expectation, the 
sense of the splendid and transcendent re- 
vealed in them, lay before us an inner 
life beautiful and quick, and a sensitive- 
ness to unseen reality exquisite and pure. 


Tabloid Review. 

WHat MANNER OF MAN. By Charles EB. Com- 
brink. Boston: Richard G@. Badger. 

An extreme “fundamentalist” and argu- 
mentative statement of old-fashioned or- 
thodox Christian dogmas, in reply to 
“liberal” views, which the author unfortu- 
nately seems to know only from Bruce 
Combrink’s qualifications for his task 
ought perhaps not to be judged by his 
spelling; but he would inspire more con- 
fidence if he did not write (often re- 
peatedly) ‘“Sadusee,” “Nune Demittis,” 
“Zecheriah,” “Cooleridge,” “Aretis,” ‘“Aha- 
sueris,” “McBeth,” “Abou Ben Adam,” 
“Pfiderer,’ “Baldar,” “Tallarand,” “An- 
nanias,” “Collossians,” “Phillippians,” 
“annointed,” ‘“apocraphal,” “Nitche,” ete. 
Why write? Why publish? Why review? 

0. EB. B. 
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OQuUR CHILDREN 


A Frontier Christmas 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Now come on, everybody, and look!” 
called Betty, flushed and radiant as she 
flung open the living-room door. “Isn’t 
that the prettiest Christmas tree you ever 
saw, Grandpa?” ' 

In came Father and Mother Marshall 
with Grandpa and Grandma, honored 
guests. 

“Took us a good while,” beamed Jimmy, 
“but I had to get the ladder to trim the 
upper story.” 

The young silver spruce dazzled in its 
vines of gleaming silver, its fairy birds 
and tinsel balls, its gay candles. It 
seemed to sway a little as if in excitement. 

“Betty made that big star, and sne 
thought of piling real stones at the foot 
of the tree to make believe it was still 
growing in the mountains,’ explained 
Jimmy proudly. 

“Yes, but Jimmy gathered the boughs 
and vines up the cafion,” lilted Betty, ad- 
justing a berry-red candle. “How do you 
like our indoor woods?” 

“Beautiful!” breathed Mother, eyes like 
Christmas stars. 

“My, doesn’t that balsam smell sweet?” 
exclaimed Grandma. “And those little 
spruce cones make me real homesick for 
our old ranch.” 

“Wouldn’t surprise me to scare up a 
deer or a rabbit any minute,” boomed 
jolly, white-whiskered Grandpa, a larger 
edition of good St. Nick. 

“Looks and smells and feels like Christ- 
mas,” approved the children’s father, lift- 
ing a pitechy log on the glowing embers 
in the great fireplace. 

“We'll spend Christmas Eve in the 
woods, campfire and all,” he joked, placing 
easy chairs for his father and mother. 

“And nobody’s to think of bedtime for 
hours, because it’s Christmas Bye.” 
Betty’s blue eyes flashed defiance at the 
bossy old clock. “And the first Christmas 


we’ve had Grandpa and Grandma since’ 


they went to California and I was just a 
teeny girl. 
sing carols, won’t we, Grandma? ‘The 
First Noel’ and ‘O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem’—and oh, Mother knows a lot of 
carols !” 

“Well, we're going to have a story, aren’t 
we, Grandpa?’ demanded Jimmy, sprawl- 
ing comfortably on the bearskin rug. 
“About Indians and Christmas—some- 
thing thrilling and true.” 

“Indians and Christmas!” echoed Betty 
doubtfully as she drew a stool close to 
Grandpa. “They don’t go together.” 

“Well, an Indian and a Christmas tree 
went together once,” chuckled Grandpa— 
“my first Christmas out West.” He 
reached out for a rosy apple and bit into 
it critically, his keen old eyes fixed on the 
snapping logs with a far-away, long-time- 
ago look. 

“Pretty good apple,” he approved. “But 


We'll sit round the fire and. 


it doesn’t taste like the one 1 ate down 
at the old Elephant’ Corral close to seveuty 
years ago. Worth a dollar apiece, those 
fellow’s apples were. And I hadn’t laid 
eyes on an apple since we left Illinois in 
our covered wagon to travel the Overland 
d igrh ee 

Jimmy was jubilant. Grandpa was 
started—but were there Indians in it? 
Jimmy had to ask or explode. 

“Sure pop,” Grandpa assured him. 
“Nothing much but Indians in Colorado 
those days. I’ve spun you yarns before, 
when you were little shavers, about that 
long, hard trip over the plains. But I 
don’t recollect getting started on my first 
Shristmas out here when I was ten and 
about as big as a grasshopper.” 

“Is Grandma in it?’ asked Betty 
anxiously. 

“Well now,” argued Grandpa, “let’s have 
some surprise to this story. Just the 
Same, your grandma couldn’t have been 
more than six or seven then, so she 
wouldn’t count.” He winked slyly at 
Grandma, who smiled back. “That Ele- 
phant Corral, down where Blake Street is 
now, was the place boys hankered to be. 
People coming and going, something stir- 
ring every minute—the place you picked 
up all the news from the latest Indian 
raid to President Lincoln’s election. We 
lived in a log cabin in Indian Row, and 
I could streak through sage and tumble- 
weeds to the big corral after I heard the 
last crack of the stagedriver’s whip, com- 
ing from Kansas. Not many white boys 
to play with them. There was a cute, 
pocket-sized little girl in the next log 
cabin, but she thought I was a regular 
rowdy. And I reckon I did tease her 
Some. Used to borrow her corncob dolls 
and play Indians had kidnapped ‘em. 
Then I’d get her in a good humor by 
whittling her willow whistles and tops. 
She was a spunky type, real pioneer grit. 
Never saw her cry real hard but once. 
That was the time her Christmas tree 
was. stolen.” 

“Hxcuse me, Grandpa!” Betty was 
polite but firm. ‘What did you say the 
little girl’s name was?” : 

“I didn’t say. But generally she was 
called ‘Missy,’ as her folks were from the 
South. Now where was I?” Grandpa’s 
eye fell on the basket of Jonathans. “Oh, 
yes. Little Cub was at our house—told 
you about my Indian pal, haven’t 1?” 

“No!” in reproachful ‘duet. 

“Well, Little Cub was the son of a 
friendly Arapahoe. Took a liking to our 
house from the first—everybody loved my 
mother, Anyhow,. Little Cub would walk 
miles to play with me, and the things he 
taught me about hunting and fishing! 
Missy liked him, too. He used to bring 
her little moccasins and pretty beads. 
Once he brought her a baby fox.” 
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Grandma’s hands were idle, her crochet 
work forgotten, and she listened as if she, 
too, loved stories. 

“Pioneer children didn’t have many 
knickknacks anytime,” reminded Grandpa. 
“And all my mother wanted for Christmas 
was a letter from home. Hard as she 
worked, she kept an eye on the trail till 
the express rider clattered in. A letter 
cost her fifty cents, and it was weeks old, 
but it was the most precious Christmas 
gift in the world to Mother.” 

“But what about the apple, Grandpa?” 
queried Jimmy. 

“Oh, yes. Little Cub and I had hipered 
down to the corral when the old stage- 
coach drove in. One of the four horses 
had been killed and there were a few 
arrows still sticking in the coach—a suré 
sign Indians had been after them. The 
Utes had been out for scalps, but before 
they got started a party of white men 
rode to the rescue—Fighting Joe Slade 
and Kit Carson among them; so those 
Utes hit the sage like jack rabbits chased 
by a coyote. 

“While the stage driver was yarning, a 
strange outfit drove into the corral, and I 
just took one squint at what that lean, 
leathery-faced fellow had in his wagon 
and let out such a whoop they thought I 
was being scalped, I reckon. Apples! 
So when the driver asked Little Cub and 


Legend of Befana , 


In old barbaric splendor slow they came 
Across the desert plain—the three 
great kings ; 
From out the Wast, each bearing 
precious things 
greet the Christ. 
spread their fame; 
And humble dwellers near to Bethlehem 
Came out to see them and to add to 
their store 
Of meager gifts to those the Magi 
bore. 

But one, Befana, took no heed of them. 
Too busy she with daily tasks! She'd 
learn 

Their story later. 
more; 
And old Befana sits beside her door 
Through all the years, still waiting their 
return. 


To Before them 


But they came no 


Oh, heart of mine, this is the Christmas 
Day— 
Fold for a time your busy cares away! 
—B. Y. Williams. 


Sentence Sermon 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me. 
—Psalm li. 10. 


me to make ourselves useful, we sure 
pitched in. Watered the mules and ran 
errands, and the man gave us an apple 
apiece. Men swarmed around the wagon 
and bought him out at a dollar an apple 


in a few minutes. 


“Well, sir, I ate half of mine—and my, 
it was prime! before I thought how 
Mother loved apples. I looked at Little 
Cub, who hadn’t tasted his. ‘For Missy,” 
he told me when I asked why he was 
saving it. Maybe I didn’t feel little 
enough to crawl into a gopher hole! 


Mother enjoyed her half a lot, but when 
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I saw how tickled Missy was with Little 
Cub’s apple, I had to think fast to make 
up for my greediness. And that’s where 
the Christmas tree comes in. 

“I tramped half a day through snow 
up a cafion where I’d been fishing in 
summer with Little Cub and got the pret- 
tiest little tree, about a third the size of 
yours there. Little Cub helped, and a 
sneaky older boy, Lone Wolf, hung around 
and spied, I found out later. Missy was 
so happy when I brought it to her. And 
she was different from me. She said it 
was mine as much as hers, and Little 
Cub had a share in it, too. She wasn’t 
big as a pint of cider, but she was the 
prettiest, sweetest, little girl in the world, 
I reckon,’ Grandpa said judicially. 

Betty wriggled uneasily and shot a 
seandalized look at serene Grandpa. 

“T guess Grandma was just as sweet 
and pretty and smart herself, Grandpa,” 
she spoke up loyally, and edged her stool 
closer to Grandma. Grandma laughed 
softly, and even Father and Mother 
seemed amused, but Grandpa didn’t pay 
any attention. 

“The day before Christmas, Missy and 
I dressed our tree up. We didn’t have 
any toy shops or pretty do-dads like your 
trimmings. But Missy’s mother had 
brought a sack of popcorn from the South 
and we popped and strung that. Then 
my mother made a little molasses taffy, 
and I hauled out some black walnuts I’d 
smuggled across the plains. Little Cub 
helped out with some bluejay feathers 
and red beads. It doesn’t sound like much 
to you, maybe, but we little pioneers 
thought it was jim-dandy.” 

Grandpa’s voice sounded so belligerent 
that Betty soothed hastily, “It must have 
been just darling, Grandpa.” 

“That day some hunters showed up in 
the settlement with a dozen or so wild 
turkeys. I tell you, those turkeys were 
a riot. They cost six bits a pound, but 
folks didn’t care. Somehow the sight of 
’em made everybody homesick. Reminded 
them of back home and all the good things 
and happy times they’d been used to before 
they left everything for the covered- 
wagon trail.” 

A little silence fell, while the fire 
snapped cheerily and the neglected old 
clock ticked loudly. 

‘Did you have a turkey, Grandpa?’ 
asked Jimmy, remembering the fine 
gobbler decorating Mother’s ice-box. Betty 
sighed. She was back in the long-ago days 
with the pioneer children before there was 
a single lovely home like this, or a tele- 
phone or radio or a new sedan or air- 
planes. For at that moment they all heard 
the zoom of the night mail, and Grandma 
smiled at the thought of the Christmas 
letter she would receive in the morning 
from dear ones back in New Bngland. 

“Tt started to snow about dark,” 
Grandpa took up his story, then cocked 
an ear to the wind that suddenly swooped 
down the chimney and howled like a wolf. 
“Just like it’s going to do to-night if I’m 
any weather prophet. Missy and I told 
our little tree good-night and went to bed. 
_ And when we looked out Christmas morn- 
ing to holler ‘Christmas gift!’ our tree 
rasn’t there.” 
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“Oh, Grandpa!” Betty clasped her 
hands in suspense. 
“Well, Missy came tearing over in her 


red hood and cape, and I got into my 


brass-toed boots and rabbit-fur cap, and 
we started out as grim as the sheriff after 
a horse thief. Didn’t have any luck catch- 
ing the criminal. But over by Cherry 
Creek here came Little Cub running like 
an antelope, and we let out a yell of relief. 
For he had our missing treasure. Lone 
Wolf had stolen it after dark, and I reckon 
Little Cub went after him like a grizzly 


.o 
Chree Christmas Porms 


CHALLIS WHITNEY 
I 


On such a hushed still night, 
When every snowflake falls 
Gently between the walls 

Of pine and cedar trees— 


On such a hushed still night, 
Children have always slept, 
While sound of sleighbell swept 
Swiftly down the chimney flue. 


The reindeer flashes in flight 

Its antlers, golden-hued ; 

But, with breath: subdued, 

Happy with dreams, the children sleep. 


II 


Early on Christmas morning 
Mary and Donald and Jane 
Look down the trackless lane 
Of white snowdrifts piled high. 


Breathless, down quiet stairs 
They seek the family hearth, 
Where stockings hang in¢ pairs 
And Christmas spirit broods. 


III 


O quiet, ancient day 

Of love, devotion, peace! 
Let every .person pray 
Good will may never cease. 


O holy, calmest day 

In all the Christian year! 
May love, like starlight, play 
On happy lives, on drear. 


ste 


after a bee tree; so we had our Christmas 
tree back. I'll never forget that Christmas. 

“My mother had the friendliest spirit, 
always helping folks in trouble. She often 
said more food and less fighting—bread 
instead of bullets—was what the new 
country needed. So on Christmas our 
little cabin had to stretch to keep up with 
her hospitality, for ‘Good will to men’ was 
Mother’s daily rule. 

“We had Little Cub and his family, 
Buckskin Ben, an old trapper, and Lieu- 
tenant Harry, a homesick young soldier 
from York State. There was Bud, a dar- 
ing pony express rider and, of course, 
Missy and her folks.” : 

“But was there turkey enough?” asked 
housewifely Betty anxiously. 

“Sure,” chuckled Grandpa. “Everybody 
had ‘a taste, though, come to think of it, 


- exploration, 
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I doubt if Mother had even the neck. 
But there was lots of antelope steak and 
‘venison and quail, and Mother had some- 
how worked a miracle in a wonderful 
pudding. I can see her yet beaming over 
the pound of sugar and the sack of coffee 
‘the express rider made her a present of. 
Worth their weight in gold dust, they 
were.” 

Grandpa’s voice had grown a bit husky, 
his eyes dim, and Grandma reached over 
to pat his arm. He tucked her hand 
tightly in his and cleared his throat. But 
Jimmy was eager to know what became 
of Little Cub. 

“Lived to be threescore and ten, Sonny, 
and a better Indian never lived,” said 
Grandpa with feeling. “We were pals 
right through. Saved our lives once, he 


and his Indian wife.” 


“Oh, Grandpa, what became of Missy?” 
Betty wanted to know. 

Mother spoke up ‘surprisingly. ‘*When 
she was a young lady and went South to 
boarding school, everyone called her ‘Miss 
Hlizabeth.’ ” 

“But—” Betty’s eyes were puzzled. 

“And now,” added Grandpa, highly 
pleased with himself, “you children call 
her—Grandma! For Grandma was my 
cute little neighbor, Missy.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


St. NicHoLtas Book or Science. By Floyd 
L. Darrow. New York and London: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.50. 4 

Mr. Darrow adds to his monthly science 
letters in The St. Nicholas Magazine, to 
make an up-to-date book, giving a chrono- 
logical account of the important happen- 
ings, inventions, discoveries, and experi- 
ments of a year of science. Aviation, 
engineering, discoveries in 
medical science, television, talking movies, 
are among the marvels he explains. 


Tue Boys’ Lire or JoHN BurroucHs. By 
Dallas Lore Sharp. New York and London: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

It is fitting that Dallas Lore Sharp, 
himself a distinguished writer on nature- 
subjects, should picture to boys and girls, 
in this vivid, understanding biography, the 
greatest American nature writer of modern 
times. John Burroughs lived to be eighty- 
four years old, and in all those years his 
heart was tuned to the outdoor world, in 
all its phase. Naturally, all children are 
kin to the out-of-doors. Let John Bur- 
roughs, through the understanding of Dal- 
las Lore Sharp, strengthen .the bond. 


Books Received 


GILES OF THE Starr. By Rebecca Rice. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. $2.00. 

Wuerp It ALL Comes Trur. IN ITALY AND 
SWITZERLAND, By Clara BE. Laughlin. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

Sons oF THE MOUNTED Poticr. By T. Morris 


Longstreth. New York and London: The 
Century Company. $2.00 

WHEN I Was a Boy 1n Korea. By Ilhan 
New. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co. $1.25. 

THe Book or Exrerriciry. By Bertha M. 
Parker. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 
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Givers to 


The Committee of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School Building Fund gratefully 
acknowledge gifts from the following 
churches, individuals, and conference 
groups, which have been received thus 
far at the National Office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

This list by no means represents all 
who have subscribed to the Building 
Fund, since many churches are holding 
contributions until the completion of their 
local fund-raising efforts. The names of 
such contributors will be published in 
THE REGISTER. 


Mrs. Charles H. Adams, Roy L. Alex- 
ander, Edward HE. Allen, Rey. H. G. 
Arnold, L. A. Ault, Rev. N. Addison 


Baker, William O. Baldwin, John Ballan- 
tyne, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Mrs. George 
G. Barker, the Misses Barnes, Mrs. Lucia 
W. L. Barrett, W. E. Barrows, Eugene R. 
Baxter, Mr. and Mrs. R. Beatley, Miss 
Alice E. Belcher; Belfast, Maine, Alli- 
ance; Mrs. M. H. Bell, Elek Benedek, 
Edward S. Bennett, Mrs. O. Perley Berry, 
Miss Anna E. Bersh, George A. Bigelow, 
H. A. Billings, Dr. and Mrs. S. J. Black, 
Miss Isabella Boggs, Dr. Ernest C. Bond, 
H. E. Bothfeld, Mrs. C. P. Bowditch, 
Henry S. Bowers, Mrs. Samuel S. Boyd, 
Mrs. A. M. Brackett, J. B. Brickelmaier, 
Mrs. L. A. Brockelman, Vaughan and 
French Brooks, Gurdon A. Brown, Miss 
Mary T. Bryce; Buffalo, N.Y., Alliance; 
Mrs. Kate R. Butler. 

Cambridge, Third Church, Alliance; 
Miss Edith H. Carter, Mrs. Eugene P. 
Carver, Sr., Rev. Ransom F. Carver, Miss 
Alice G. Chandler, Channing Conference, 
Edwin N. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Chickering, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark; Concord, N.H., Second Congrega- 
tional Society; Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Cornish, Mrs. J. H. Coughlin, Mrs. R. D. 
Coy, Miss Frances C. Cruft, Mrs. Charles 
H. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, J. A. Curtis, Gorham Dana, 
Arthur K. Day, Rev. John W. Day, Mrs. 
Philip J. Deering, Frederic A. Delano, 
Miss Helen D. Denbigh, Rey. and Mrs. 
L. C. Dethlefs, Mrs. Virginia M. Dimoe, 
George A. Ducharme, Dr. James C. Dun- 
ean, Robert F. Duncan, Miss Mary F. 
Dunn. — 

Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Guy A. Eaves, H. H. 
Eckstein, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Dr. 
Thomas lL. Hliot,, George Falconer; 
Franklin, N.H., Alliance; E. S. Fessenden, 
Mrs. ©. A. Ficke, August Fitger, Fred- 
erick C. Fletcher, Mrs. Clifton M. Foss, 
Miss E. W. Frothingham, Mrs. L. A. 
Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore L. 
Frothingham, William I. Frothingham, 
Charles H. Garrison, Dr. Frederic Gill, 
Rey. Alfred Gooding; Greenfield, Mass., 
Alliance; Hanska, Minn., Alliance; Han- 
ska, Minn., The Liberal Union; Hanska, 
Minn., “Look Up” League; Mrs. 'Beniainta 
Harris; Mrs. H. A. Harris; Haverhill, 
Mass., First Parish Church; Joseph J. 
Hayes, Mrs. F. R. Hazard, Mrs. Henry 
Hedge, the Misses Hersey, Charles B. 
Hinds, Judge Frank H. Hiscock, Mr. and 
Mrs. George S. Hobbs, Mrs. S. M. Hodg- 
don, Dr. William L. Holt, Miss Bessie R. 


Frederic S8.- 
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Hoover; Hopedale, Mass., Evening Alli- 
ance; Hosmer Chapter, Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Berkeley, Calif.; Miss Ethel 
Howard, Frank E. Howard, Miss Helen 
Hubbard; Hudson, Mass., Alliance; Mrs. 
H. L. Huebotter, Hon. Morton D. Hull, 
Miss Amy lL. Huntington, Maynard 
Hutchinson. ; 

F. J. Ilsley, Frederic A. Ingalls, J. B. 
Ingersoll; Jamaica Plain, Mass., First 
Congregational Society; Hylas 8S. Janes, 
Mrs. Walter Jenney, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Jolliffe, Ronald P. Jones, Rey. William S8. 
Jones, Miss E. C. Jordan, Miss Lucy H. 


Jordan, William H. Jordan, Winthrop 
Jordan, Mrs. Jane B. Joy; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., People’s Church; Kennebunk, 


Maine, Alliance; Kennebunk, Maine, First 
Congregational Church; L. A. Kenoyer, 
Mrs. C. G. Kimball, Miss Hannah H. 
Kimball, Mrs. Hsther F. Kirkman, Mrs. 
Caroline I. Kleinstuck, Miss Irene Klein- 
stuck, Mrs. M. BH. D. Krolfifer, Fred W. 
Krueger, Mrs. Florence H. Lang, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Lanning, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Rev. Hubert T. Law, Dr. and 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance, Brnest H. 
Lee, George H. L’Heureux, Mrs. Charles 
F. Libby, J. Liebman, Dr. Mary L. Lines; 
Littleton, N.H., Alliance; Miss M. K. 
Longfellow, Dr. William S. Lord, Rev. 
Robert 8. Loring, Miss Edith M. Loud, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Loud, Rev. Joseph 
H. Loughran, Mrs. C. E. Low, Miss Lucy 


Lowell, S. V. Lowell, Miss Theodora 
Lyman. 
Miss Charlotte H. Mansfield, Charles 


S. Marshall; Marshfield Hills, Mass., Alli- 
ance; John C. Martin, Albert IL. Mason, 
Edwin C. Mason, Irving S. Merrell, Miss 
Adele O. Merritt, Edward H. Merritt; 
Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf; Montreal, Canada, 
Church of the Messiah; Dr. Marmora 
Devoe Moody, Miss Barbara S. Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Morse; Nashua, 
N.H., Alliance; Laurance I. Neale; Ne- 
ponset, Mass., Alliance; Miss Charlotte 
Nesmith; New Hampshire Unitarian As- 
sociation; Northboro, Mass., First Con- 
gregational Church; Edward D. Noyes, 
George F. Noyes, Ilsley Noyes; Miss 
Irene H. Noyes; Omaha, Neb., Unitarian 
Church; Christel Orvis, Mrs. George C. 
Owen, Miss Mildred Owen, Frank BE. 
Parker, Judge J. P. Parmenter, Miss J. D. 
Patton, Miss C. E. Peabody, Frederick E. 
Peach, Arthur E. Pearson; Petersham, 
Mass., Alliance; Rey. Abbot Peterson, Rey. 
Paul §S. Phalen; Dudley L. Pickman; 
Portland, Maine, First Parish; Mrs. Fred- 
erick BE. Potter, Professor and Mrs. W. E. 
Praeger, A. I. Reed, Mrs. George M. Reed, 
Mrs. C. Reimer, Mr. and Mrs. BE. L. 
Richardson, L. W. Riggs, Charles A. Root, 
Daniel Rowen; Roxbury, Mass., First 
Parish. 

Mrs. M: H. Sayles; Schenectady, N.Y., 
First Unitarian Society; Charles W. Scott, 
Miss Sarah A. Scott, Mrs. H. S. Shaw, 
William W. Shirley, Miss Ellen M. Shum- 
way, Rev. Vincent B. Stilliman, Mrs. A. V. 
Sinderen, Rey. W. F. Skerrye, J. Hopkins 
Smith, Owen Smith, Miss Susan D. Smith, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, South Middlesex 
Conference, Mrs. Emma K. Spencer, Miss 
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Frances E. Spring, Mr. E. ©. Stearns, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Stearns, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. H. Stephens, Richard Stiles, C. H. 
Stoddart, Seymour H. Stone, Charles H. 
Strong, Mrs. W. 8. Stuyvesant, Miss Mollie 
R. Swan, Miss Nellie Swan, Henry M. 
Swift, Miss Gertrude 8. Taber, Mrs. T. L. 


Talbot, Miss Alice P. Tapley, W. A. 
Taylor, Elias Thomas, Miss Carrie R. 
Todd, Mrs. Edward C. Turner, Miss 


Mariette Tweedy, Mrs. Horace A. J. Up- 
ham, Rey. C. H. Valentine, Mrs. Lucy G. 
Wadsworth, Miss Alice Waldo, Miss An- 
netta O. B. Walker, Mr. J. W. Watting, 
Mr. Edwin S. Webster, Miss S. J. Went- 
worth, Dr. Clement P. Westcott, Stanley 
H. Wheelock, F. H. Whipple, Harold P. 
Whitcomb, Miss Kate D. Whitney, Mrs. 
Arthur Williams, Charles E. Williams, 
John D. Williams, M. E. Williams, Samuel 
M. Williams, Mrs. Wendell Williams, Miss 
Adelaide Willis, Odell Wilson, William P. 
Winch, Mrs. U. F. Winecke, Edward 
Woodman, Anderson Woods, Worcester 
Conference, Miss Helen Wyman; Yonkers, 
N.Y., Alliance. 


Personals 


Julian Kennedy, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
member of the First Church, has been 
awarded the Society’s Medal by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brookline, 
Mass., has been chosen a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Boston, Mass., 
Tufts College Club. 


Rev. Hurley Begun of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was chairman of the American 
Legion committee in charge of the com- 
munity Armistice Day services, and pre- 
sided over the meeting. The services were 
held in the Civic Auditorium at Colorado 
Springs. 


In the recent election, William A. Pit- 
tenger, a member of the Duluth, Minn., 
Unitarian Church, was returned as Rep- 
resentative for the Eighth Congressional 
District on the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Pittenger is a graduate of Wabash Col- 
lege, Ind., and of the Harvard Law School. 
He has been a practicing attorney in 
Duluth since 1912. He has previously 
served two terms in the Minnesota State 
Legislature. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead are to 
spend March and April on the Pacifie 
Coast, in the interest of the peace cause. 
They will stop in Kansas on the way out, 
and in Montana on their return to St. Paul 
and Chicago. Mr. Mead will make but 
few lecture engagements, speaking on “The 
United States and the United World” and 
“The Influence of Thomas Jefferson”’—his 
primary purpose being recreation and see- 
ing California, which he has never visited, 
It is one of Mrs. Mead’s regular lecture 
tours in behalf of international organi- 
zation and education, and she mut speak 


in many places. ae 
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New Organ Dedicated 
Fitchburg Church meets suggestion of Dr. 
Pease with prompt and liberal 
response 


A congregation which taxed the capacity 
of the church and necessitated the bring- 
ing in of extra chairs gathered in the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., for the dedication of a new 
Skinner organ which was installed in the 
early autumn. The service occurred Sun- 
day afternoon, November 4. A recital by 
William E. Zeuch, organist of the First 


Church in Boston, with selections by the 


choir, admirably illustrated the place and 
possibilities of music in worship. 

The minister, Rey. Howard A. Pease, 
suggested on January 26 of the present 
year that, as an observance of the 165th 
anniversary of the parish, plans be formu- 
lated for the accumulation of a fund 
which, in five years, would provide a new 
organ. The parish responded with such 
generous good will that the task was ac- 
complished in nine months. 

The new organ has three manuals, 
electro-pneumatie action, and in tone, 
workmanship, and appearance is a beauti- 
ful example of the modern organ-builder’s 
art. The Fitchburg church also has a new 
earpet, the gift of the Alliance branch of 
the church. The total cost of organ and 
earpet, more than $18,000, has been met. 


At Sea 


And bound to India 


Passing through the Golden Gate is a 
thrilling experience. Friends have said 
good-by. Confetti strips have stretched 
from ship to pier till broken. We face 
westward. The stranger by my side re 
marks that the bar is unusually calm. He 
proves to be my roommate. His home is 
in Santa Ana, Calif. He is a merchant 
going around the world on the results of 
Coolidge prosperity. He voted for Hoover. 
He is a Methodist. He neither smokes 
nor drinks, and is otherwise an exemplary 
American citizen. Darkness falls, and I 
go below to dress for dinner. 

A sound from the next room indicates 
the presence of a sick lady. As a Chris- 
tian I am sorry it is she. As a Realist I 
am glad it is not I. I go to the dining 
room, but quickly leave. From _ that 
moment, 7.10 p.M., November 9, till 8.30 
A.M., November 14, I do not again see 
the dining room, nor do I desire even to 
see it again. I cross the ship and go half 
its length to avoid passing the kitchen. 
On the morning of the eleventh, I go on 
deck, but for a few minutes only. There- 
after I remain in my stateroom till the 
twelfth. In my previous letter I remarked 
upon Sherman’s idea of war. That is no 
longer adequate. Dante is better, but even 
he is inadequate. Each day the Chinese 
boy says, “Better to-morrow.” But to- 
morrow never comes. The most unsteady 
sea of many moons seems never to quiet. 
Seventy per cent. of the passengers stay 
away from the dining room. 

_ However, there is always a bright side. 


‘My fear of the water is a myth. In the 


— | 
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presence of sea-sickness all other troubles 
are nothing. ] ; 

But to-day the thirteenth, I go up on 
deck and begin this letter. I remember 


the real object of the letter is not to relate 


personal experiences, but to sketch move- 
ments of general interest. _ 

After the death of Ram Mohan Roy, the 
Brahmo Samaj was kept alive very largely 
by the generosity of Prince Tagore. But 
in 1838 the Prince’s son, Debendranath 
Tagore, experienced a religious conversion, 
and the following year organized a Truth 
Teaching Association. In 1842 he and his 
young friends joined the Brahmo Samaj 
and the two movements worked side by 
side. Debendranath being a Brahman, be- 
came the minister of the Samaj. He sup- 
plied the much-needed leadership and 
organizing ability. He drew up vows, 
provided prayer, and otherwise strength- 
ened the society. He swung far from the 
Deism of the Upanishads and of eight- 
eenth-century Europe. He was a devout 
Theist. Like Ram Mohan Roy, he believed 
that original Hinduism was theistic; but 
unlike Roy, he thought that India had no 
need of Christianity. 

The Vedas were regarded as authorita- 
tive and by most of the members as verbally 
inspired. But there were skeptics among 
them who said that the Vedas were fal- 
lible. So four students were sent to 
Benares to copy the four Vedas. Upon 
their return to Calcutta in 1850, the doc- 
trine of Vedic inerrancy was abandoned. 

In 1857, Keshab Chandra Sen, young, 
educated, full of social vision, joined the 
Brahmo Samaj, and soon became an ac- 
tive leader. For a quarter of a century 
he fired the movement with zeal for good 
works. In this period the movement grew 
and prospered. But finally, Sen fell victim 
to belief in his own divine inspiration. He 
ealled his branch of the movement The 
New Dispensation. He preached a curious 
mixture of Hinduism and Christianity. 
With his change from social action to reli- 
gious piety, the movement began to lose 
power, and so its educational and 
philanthropic activities declined. 

Following the period of Sen’s leadership, 
the Samaj passed into a period of general 
organization free from the influence of any 
dominating personality. It continues to 
represent an honorable minority. It is to 
be hoped that the occasion of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary will work a new epoch 
of spiritual and social activity and 
influence. 

To-day, the fourteenth, we sail on a 
quiet sea, the sun breaks through thin 
clouds, and the passengers don light-colored 
clothing. Many letters are being written, 
for early to-morrow morning we reach 
Honolulu. The time from San Francisco 
to Honolulu is about the same as from 
New York to Southampton. If we were 
journeying to Europe the morrow would 
see us safely over. But in going to the 
Orient, we have taken only the first step. 

I am all for Lindbergh. Flying can’t 
be worse than sailing—and it is much 
faster. 

My next letter will probably be sent 

Curtis W. REESE. 


S.8. President Cleveland, at sea. 
November 14, 1928. 
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Dr. Heering is Coming 


Representative of remonstrant churches . 
to lecture in liberal churches 
and schools 


The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, at its Novem- 
ber meeting, appointed the program com- 
mittee for the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation to be held in May of next year. 
The committee consists of Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, Waitstill H. Sharp, and Miss 
Evelyn Sears. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president, re- 
ported that through the joint co-operation 
of Tufts College, Meadville Theological 
School, and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. G. J. Heering of Leyden, 
Holland, will be invited to make a six 
months’ visit to this country in the 
autumn of 1929. Tentative plans, if he 
accepts the invitation, are to ask him to 
devote half of his time to Tufts College 
and to divide the remainder equally be- 
tween Meadville and the Unitarian 
churches in this country. 

Dr. Heering is professor of philosophy 
at Leyden University, where he teaches 
the philosophy of religion. He also rep- 
resents the remonstrant churches of Hol- 
land, where a large proportion of the 
Protestants are avowedly liberal Chris- 
tians. Last autumn he represented the 
remonstrant churches as a delegate to the 
meetings of the International Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious 
Liberals in Prague. At the Congress he 
spoke in remembrance of Dr. K. H. Roes- 
singh, formerly president of the Congress 
and a professor at Leyden University. 
Dr. Heering is one of the most active 
of Dutch liberals in Holland at the pres- 
ent time. If he comes to America in 
response to the invitation extended him, 
it will be his first visit. : 

The vacancy in the board caused by the 
resignation of Hilton H. Railey was filled 
by the election of Philip P. Sharples of 
Cambridge, Mass., to fill the unexpired 
term. 

The names of Frederick Pattee of 
Evanston, Ill, David A. Ordebaugh of 
Chicago, and Harold Metcalf of Daven- 
port, Iowa, were added to the eligible 
list of trustees of Lombard College. Mr. 
Pattee is a leading member of All Souls 
Church, Evanston, and is in the publish- 
ing business in Chicago. Mr. Ordebaugh 
is attorney for the International Har- 
vester Company, and an outstanding man 
in the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago. 
Mr. Metealf, who is an alumnus of lLom- 
bard College and Harvard University, is 
at present mayor of Davenport and a 
member of the Davenport Unitarian 
Church. 

Dr. Cornish announced the appointment 
of Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia as chairman of the Committee on 
Social Relations and New Americans until 
Dr. Lathrop’s return from India. 

Dr. George F. Patterson gave an ac- 
count of his recent trip to the Middle 
West and Southwest, when he went as 
far as Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex. 
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AUTUMN 
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CONFERENCES 


Problems in Northern California; 
Address by Rev. Berkeley B. Blake 


The autumn session of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California was held 
in the Unitarian Church at Alameda. 
Mrs: Paul ©. Westerfeld of San Francisco, 
president, was in the chair. The roll call 
showed the attendance as follows: Ala- 
meda, 24; Berkeley, 20; Oakland, 14; San 
Jose, 8; Sacramento, 1; Brockton, 2; San 
Francisco, 15. 

Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, described the Unitarian min- 
ister. He must have the ability and 
scholarship of a university professor, the 
administrative ability of a Disraeli, and 
the charm of a Chesterfield. It is of no 
use, in his opinion, to try to keep a Uni- 
tarian chureh open with mediocrity, nor 
is it fair to handicap the Unitarian min- 
ister and expect him to ‘make the grade.” 

The women of the Alliance serve the 
community best, Dr. Blake said, through 
the chureh organization. , 

The Alliance of Portland, Ore. has 
formed circles for the business women, 
the older women, the young mothers, and 
various neighborhood groups, each meet- 
ing once a month. Interest and a large 
membership are maintained. The greatest 
work the Alliance can do, Dr. Blake said, 
is to help to deepen the spiritual life of 
the church. 

Mrs. Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, 
regional vice-president of the General 
Alliance, spoke on the Southern work and 
the continued need for help, although the 
indebtedness on the new school building 
at Swansboro, N.C., has been paid. Mrs. 
F. F. Dean of San Jose gave an interest- 
ing report of the Star Island Alliance 
conference. Mrs. H. G. Tardy of Oak- 
land, Alliance director, spoke. An inter- 
esting period was given to “Our Prob- 
lems.” Among these were the problem of 
Alameda and Oakland, how to get the 
children for the Sunday-school; Berkeley’s 
problem, how to get people to pay dues 
without asking for them; Fresno’s prob- 
lem, how to get new members into the 
church; Sacramento’s problem, whether 
the Sunday-school has outgrown the 
Bible; San Francisco’s problem, whether 
Unitarians are cold. 


C. H. Valentine Secretary- 
Treasurer; Addresses Norfolk- 
Suffolk Meeting 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, of Brookline, 
Mass., was made secretary and treasurer 
of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference at its au- 
tumn meeting, held in the First Unitarian 
Chureh at Hyde Park, Mass. Most of the 
other officers were re-elected. Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., continues as president and 
Rey. Miles Hanson as first vice-president. 
James P. Munroe was elected second vice- 
president and Miss Stella P. Beard and 
Gorham Dana directors. , 

The sermon at the evening session was 
by Dr. Charles Edwards Park on “The 


Permanence of the Church,” and the devo-- 


tional service was led by Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son. The addresses at the afternoon 
session, which opened at 3.30 o'clock, were 


‘on “Church Housekeeping,” by Miss Stella 


P. Beard; “The Beautifying of the Church 
Grounds,” by Mrs. John GC. Perkins; and 
“The Church Service,” by Dr. Maxwell 
Savage. Rev. Forrester Macdonald, min- 
ister of the hostess church, gave the invo- 
cation and Mr. Lewis welcomed the 
delegates. Rey. Milton B. Muder of West- 
wood, retiring secretary-treasurer, sub- 
mitted his report, and Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge gave the report of the committee 
on Survey. Alfred T. Baker was chairman 
of the nominating committee. Supper was 
served between the two sessions. 


Universalist Delegates 
at Cape Cod Conference 


Delegates from Universalist churches at 
Provincetown, Orleans, and Yarmouth, 
Mass., joined with Unitarians in the meet- 
ing of the Cape Cod Conference held at 
the Unitarian Church in Barnstable, 
Mass., October 31. Rey. Ernest A. Chase, 
minister of the church, led the opening 
devotional service and welcomed the 
delegates. 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of the First 
Chureh in Plymouth, Mass., literary editor 
of Tur Reaisrrer, gave “Some Impressions 
of an Itinerant Gospeler,” telling of visits 
to Unitarian churches in Fort Fairfield, 
Maine, Galveston, Texas, Toledo, Ohio, 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma, under the auspices 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
the Laymen’s League. 

At an afternoon neighborhood meeting 
of Alliance branches, Dr. Charles E. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., gave 
ai searching address on “A Neglected Note 
of Our Religion.” y 

The conference was brought to an end 
by a sermon preached by Dr. James F. 
Albion, minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer in Provincetown. 
He urged making first things first and 
allowing nothing to divide the service that 
liberals should be rendering. 


Joseph Priestley Meetings 
Held in Baltimore Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Balti- 
more, Md., was host to the meetings of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference and _ the 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance, held 
October 31. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
All Souls Unitarian Chureh in Washing- 
ton, D.C., leading the opening devotional 
service, said that churches must be both 
realists and idealists. Short reports of the 
work in Philadelphia and Germantown, 
Pa., Wilmington, Del., Washington and 
Baltimore, Lancaster and Harrisburg, Pa., 
were given. Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Ger- 
mantown said that this was his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a Unitarian minister, 
and in that time he has never had so’ many 
inquirers asking and desirous to know of 
Unitarianism as now. Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia spoke of the late 
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Rey. Thomas W. Illman of Vineland, N.J., 
saying that his influence and quiet, Chris- 


tian spirit will long be felt in that com-— 


munity. Rev. Edmund Reeman is in 
charge of the Vineland church at present. 

Rev. William A. Vrooman of Wilming- 
ton, and of Harrisburg, Pa., told of the 
great enthusiasm which exists at Harris- 
burg. Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant re- 
ported a new system of local and denomi- 
national financing which the Baltimore 
church is trying, so far successfully. <A 
letter from Rev. John B. W. Day, of 
Lancaster as to the work in York, Pa., 
was read. It was decided that the results 
are as expected and that the work should 
continue. 

At the Associate Alliance meeting, Mrs. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington gave 
an interesting talk on liberal work in 
Europe. 

Officers were chosen as follows : Laurence 
C. Staples of Washington, president; E. 
Paul Huttinger of Philadelphia, vice- 
president ; Mrs. J. D. Carpenter, Lancaster, 
Pa., secretary and treasurer. 

Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge of German- 
town, reported $10,000 raised toward the 
Priestley Home for the Aged. She asked 
that any one wishing to leave money for 
this home place the money in the hands of 
the trustees of his church, so as to hasten 
this work. Charles L. Chandler reported 


that the tomb for Joseph Priestley is now ~ 


being made and soon will be erected. 

Rey. John C. Petrie of Lynchburg, Va., 
interestingly presented “A Gome-Outer’s 
Idea of the Task of Liberal Christianity.” 
He said that “religion is not an opinion, 
but a state of the soul,” and that it is a 
great pity a number of “liberal” people do 
not get beyond the idea that the Bible 
and Jesus are “bunk.” Sin, he declared, 
is a denial of the Lord’s Prayer. “Not my 
will but Thine” is the essence of religion. 
Mr. Petrie hoped that he was a Unita- 
rian Christian, with emphasis on the 
“Christian.” 

The next Conference meeting will be 
held in the First Unitarian Chureh, 
Philadelphia, Thursday, May 2, 1929. 


A Conference Sunday 


Sunday, November 18, was observed as 
Conference Sunday in Sterling, Mass. The 
morning worship was in charge of the 
Sunday-school and the Y. P. R. U.  Follow- 
ing the conference sermon by the pastor, 
the people remained for luncheon and a 
social hour. At 1.15 o’clock the men and 
women engaged in a real conference, 
bringing reports from the latest session of 
the Worcester Conference and making 
Many suggestions regarding the work of 
the local church. 


Chapel at Montreal 


The Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal,, Canada, has refitted a room, 
formerly the minister’s study, as a chapel, 
suitable for services for small groups. The 
chapel is being chiefly used for fort- 
nightly afternéon services of the H. A. B. 
Club, the young people’s society. “The 
chapel was dedicated Sunday afternoon, 
October 28. - e 
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Burning the Mortgage 


Somerville Society has a joyous time— 
Congressman Luce speaks 


At a reunion of present and former 
members of the First Unitarian Society 
of Somerville, Mass., held in connection 
with a harvest supper, November 22, the 
mortgage note was burned, celebrating the 
final payment of the church debt, which 
had been gradually decreased since the 
church was erected in 1895. A history of 
the mortgage note and also of the church 
was given by Frederick W.. Bourne, chair- 
man of the Parish Committee, and mod- 
erator of the meeting. Lighted tapers 
were applied to the note by Miss Anna P. 
Vinal and Miss Mary L. Vinal, daughters 
of Quincy Vinal, one of the founders of 
the church. . 

Congressman Robert Luce of Waltham, 

Mass., made an address, referring remi- 
niscently to his former associations with 
the church and paying tribute to some 
of its leading men. 
- Rev. George A. Mark spoke in the in- 
terests of the Meadville Theological 
School and the effort now being made to 
raise a fund for a library-administration 
building, and pledge cards were distri- 
buted. A number of people identified 
with the church spoke informally, and 
Mr. and Mrs. F. 8. Poole, long-time mem- 
bers, were congratulated on their forty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“The American Prejudice” 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


- I doubt not that you have already re- 
ceived many expressions of approval of 


your editorial in last week’s REGISTER 


[November 22], “The American Preju- 
dice.” If not, you should have. I do not 
care much for superlatives, as a rule, but 
I think it quite safe to say that it is the 
best thing I have ever read bearing on 
the matter in hand. 

It is so fair, so open, so entirely with- 
out fear or favor, that anyone, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, must be “bigoted” indeed 
who could take exception to it. We—TI 
mean all free-minded Protestants—have 
been always too “nicey-nice” in our treat- 
ment of this issue. We have wished to 
avoid offense and the appearance of an 
intolerant spirit, because we were too 
“cood-natured” and devoted to peace, and 
also because we had an idea that mag- 
nanimity on our part would be regarded 
in the same spirit. But it ought to be 
plain enough that such is not the case; 
on the contrary, that attitude on our part 
is attributed to fear or indifference. I 
am quite sure that we have never felt 
fear, and if any have been indifferent, 


_ they are free from apathy now. 
Your editorial furnishes just the clear 


and cogent statement of fact and feeling, 
that is needed on all sides. It shows non- 


Catholics that it is possible to treat th 


issue with strength and freedom, but 
animosity ; and it shows Catholi 
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that at least one reasonable and respon- 
sible element among Protestants under- 
stands them thoroughly and does not hesi- 
tate to utter the right word at the right 
time. 
: C. A. Berry. 
West SOMBPRYILLE, MASs. 


Improved Mission Technique 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Horace Westwood has just finished 
his Mission in Pittsburgh. This was the 
third Mission in the First Church. This 
year the Northside church co-operated 
actively. r 

The first Mission was led by Dr. Sulli- 
van while he was a settled minister in 
New York. The second was held by him 
soon after the work was adopted by the 
Laymen’s. League. The first noticeable 
thing in the present Mission was the im- 
proved technique in the preparation by 
the League. The experience gained 
through the years is evident in the com- 
prehensive and thorough details worked 
out in advance by Mr. McDougall. This 
is a gain of great importance to any 
church and especially to one with no ex- 
perience in missions. 

When the meeting began we again had 
evidence of the wisdom of the League in 
their choice of their Missioner. To Dr. 
Westwood it is not an experiment or 
a profession, it is a divine call—a con- 
yviction which is soon shared by the 
congregation. 

It is impossible to state the results at 
the close of the Mission, because the thing 
most desired is not tangible or subject to 
tabulation. But the Mission does lengthen 
the reach of our churches, .especially our 
isolated churches in orthodox communi- 
ties. It not only goes further afield, but 
it helps to deepen the religious life of 
the church itself. 

The two Unitarian congregations with 
their ministers are deeply indebted to Dr. 
Westwood and the Laymen’s League. 
L. WALTER MASON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
November 26, 1928. 


Texas and Mission Technique 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Will Rey. Edward Day, whose letter ap- 
peared November 29, explain for us the 
connection between the fact that Texas 
voted for Hoover and the theory that now 
Boston Unitarians ought to build Unita- 
rian churches in Texas? Virginia went 
for Hoover, also; but I have seen no evi- 
dence that this means the citizenry of the 
“Old Dominion” are thereby the more ripe 
for the religion of Channing, Parker, and 
Emerson. Nor does the fact that the Unita- 
rians in Lynchburg possess the most beau- 
tiful small Gothic church I have seen 
anywhere in America seem to be a means 
of gathering in the benighted orthodox. 

The theory that if we build beautiful 
churches, the unchurched and the disil- 
lusioned orthodox will flock to them is 
not borne out by the facts. On the other 
hand, there is every reason why Unitarian 


mission funds should go to help congrega- 
tions build churches where those congre- 
gations themselves have already reached 
such proportions numerically and shown 
such desire to help themselves that there 
is concrete evidence of a spirit of growth. 

The way the work has been undertaken 
in Harrisburg, Pa., is a good example of 
how Unitarianism ought to grow—not a 
missionary work from without, but a real 
expansion from within. There are now 
sixty persons a Sunday, meeting for wor- 
ship in a hall in that city. The group is 
raising an annual budget of from fifteen 
to eighteen hundred dollars. Let that 
start be added to by continued growth and 
perseverance, and I should say that mis- 
sion funds ought to be given when the 
congregation is ready to build. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., is another ex- 
ample of how the thing ought to be done. 
Dr. Butler has gathered a large congrega- 
tion—he took in more than fifty new 
members at Haster. He has no church 
building; but the people in the city of St. 
Petersburg are demonstrating under his 
leadership that they want a _ Liberal 
Church, which is quite another matter 
from some outside organization saying 
they ought to have one. 

As a result of my observations in Lynch- 
burg, I should say that the theory, Give 
us a church and we'll get a congregation, 
is false. The one sure foundation is this: 
When you have a congregation, we will 
help you put up a building. 

San Antonio is a field where one feels 
at sight there ought to be enough Liberals 
to form a self-supporting congregation. 
Ought or no ought, to date they have not 
come forward under the leadership of such 
a fine preacher as Mr. Badger, such a de- 
voted worker as Mr. Schoenfeldt, and such 
a superb scholar and Biblical critic as 
Mr. Day. 

I sometimes wonder if we ought not to 
begin as Wesley did, preaching in the open 
air, and then only reluctantly building our 
houses of worship when we discover that 
we must keep what we have gained. 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Challenge or Invitation? 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RBEGISTER :-— 


In The Boston Herald of December 1, 
the Tremont Temple Baptist Church, Rev. 
Dr. Jasper C. Massee pastor, advertises 
its evening service as follows: “7 P.M. 
Special Enlarged Choir. Sermon: Just 
Go to Hell Quietly. A Sensational Story. 
Join Your Friends on Our Famous Sun- 
day Night Service.” 

Is this a challenge or an invitation? 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 

Boston, Mass. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian church, October 5, 
the minister, Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli, 
unanimously called for the ensuing year. 
stated that no other church in Jamestown 
worked harder or contributed more money 
per capita. Harry W. Fenton was re- 
elected president of the Board of Trustees, 
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Workers’ Loyalty to Employer 
Rather than to Union, Urged 


Dr. William M. Leiserson, Professor of 
Economics at Antioch College, addressed 
an interested audience at Harvard Uni- 
versity on November 21, on ‘The Contri- 
butions of Personal Management to In- 
dustrial Relations.” Dr. Leiserson em- 
phasized the tendency of enlightened per- 
sonnel management to give the workers 
voluntarily most of the advantages for 
which the unions have long fought. By 
this means a contented and efficient labor 
force is made loyal to the management 
rather than to the national unions. ‘To 
meet this “welfare offensive,” the unions 
are having to revise their objectives and 
methods with a view to co-operation 
rather than conflict. 

This lecture was one of a series on In- 
dustrial Relations under the auspices of 
the Wertheim Foundation. 


Dr. Fred Winslow Adams at Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services, 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, December 18-21, will be 
Rey. Fred Winslow Adams, D.D., of the 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Springfield, Mass. Dr. Adams, who was 
born in Belfast, Maine, graduated from 
Boston University, studied at Harvard and 
Yale, and received his D.D. degree from 
Syracuse University. From 1902 to 1914 
he was pastor of the First Church in 
Schenectady, N.Y., and from 1915 to 1917 
he was pastor of St. Andrew’s Church in 
New York. He has been settled at 
Trinity Church in Springfield since 1918. 
He is president of the Springfield Council 
of Churches. Dr. Adams preached at the 
King’s Chapel noon services for a week 
in 1926. 


These Zealous Church School Folk 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet on Monday evening, De- 
cember 17, 1928, at Bulfinch Place Church. 
“The Meaning of Christmas”. will be the 
subject of an address by Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith, of Watertown, Mass., at eight 
o’clock, and there will be a program of 
special Christmas music. Supper will be 
served at six o’clock, which will be fol- 
lowed by departmental conferences at 
seven o’clock. Miss Annie M. Filoon will 
lead the Superintendent’s and Senior 
Teachers’ conference; the Kindergarten 
and Primary conference will be conducted 
by Mrs. C. B. Hastings, and the Junior 
and Intermediate conference by Miss 
Annie BE. Pousland. 


Mr. Hooper’s Bible Talks 


Between November 18 and May 5 on 
Sunday evenings, at 7.30 o’clock, Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper is giving twelve Bible talks 
on the New Testament in the First 
Church parish house at Hingham, Mass. 
His first subject was “How the New 
Testament Came to Be.” ‘This will be 
followed by The First Three Gospels, 
The Gospel According to John, The Gospel 
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Story of Jesus, Jesus’ Teaching Con- 


cerning Himself and the Kingdom ot 


Heaven, The Miracles of Jesus, The Par- 
ables of Jesus, The Sermon on the Mount 
and Other Teachings of Jesus, The Books 
of The Acts, The Letters and Teachings 
of Paul, Other New Testament Books, 
and The Book of Revelation and Similar 
Writings. 


Rev. S. G. Palmer 
Answers Questions 


A series of evening meetings has been 
arranged by Rev. W. H. Wakefield, ae 
of the Baptist Church, North Attleboro, 
Mass., in which ministers of other 
churches will present the principles, - be- 
liefs, and practices of the denomination 
which they represent. Mr. Wakefield is 
confident that a true knowledge of reli- 
gious beliefs will lead to deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of other faiths. 
Rey. Stephen G. Palmer addressed the 
first meeting of this series, speaking on 
the significance of the Unitarian move- 
ment, and touching upon its history and 
great leaders. At the end of Mr. Palmer’s 
address, questions were asked. 


Parent-Child Exposition 


Harry W. Hepner, professor in Syra- 
cuse University and teacher in the Uni- 
tarian church school in Syracuse, N.Y., 
was general chairman of a parent-child 
exposition held in the Armory 6f that city, 
November 9, 10, and 11. So far as is 
known, it was the first of its kind ever 
held outside of New York City. 

There were fifty-four booths where 
everything pertaining to the welfare of 
the child was displayed and explained. 
The nursery school, for pre-school age 
children, to which went the proceeds of 
the exposition, was prominently brought 
before the public. The religious educa- 
tional booth had many exceptional fea- 
tures. Entertainments participated in by 
children and young people were given on 
the stage. Talks by experts, including 
physicians, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists, and Dr. Winifred Sackville Stoner 
of New York City, were given in the 
Auditorium. It is hoped that the exposi- 
tion may be a yearly event. 


New Hampshire Ministers 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Association was formed at a meet- 
ing of the ministers of the State in the 
parish house of the Concord church Mon- 
day evening, November 26. It was decided 
that the Association would meet twice a 
year, the next meeting being planned for 
the third Monday, in March, in Concord, 
at 4 .p.M. The late afternoon will be de- 
voted to fellowship and informal discus- 
sion. The evening session will center 
about the discussion of a paper which 
one of the members will be asked to pre- 
pare and read. The following officers were 
elected: President, Otto Lyding, Nashua; 
secretary, Robert J. Raible, Peterboro; 
treasurer, Earl C. Davis, Concord. . 
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Church of the Presidents 
Was Built a Century Ago 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
building of the present church edifice of 
the Unitarian society in Quincy, Mass., 
was observed Sunday, November 11, in 
the two hundred and ninety-second year 
since the parish was gathered. This 
church is known variously. as the Stone 
Temple, the First Parish Church, and the 
Church of the Presidents. The last name 
comes from the fact that John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams were staunch 
supporters of the society during their life- 
time, and are buried in the stone crypt 
beneath the auditorium. Mural tablets 
surmounted by busts of the two presi- 
dents are on either side of the pulpit, and 
a number of interesting memorial tablets 
to other distinguished men adorn the in- 
terior walls. John Quincy Adams was 
president of the United States when the 
church was dedicated. 

The anniversary sermon at the centen- 
nial exercises was by Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
dedication hymn used a century ago was 
sung, and the same Scripture lesson was 
read which was used at the dedication. 
In the afternoon, at four o’clock, Charles 
H. Johnson, superintendent of the church 
school, gave an historical lecture upon the 
First Parish Church, illustrating his talk 
with slides. 

The granite for the massive Doric 
columns supporting the portico of the 
church was quarried in Quincy, and con- 
stituted the first large shafts quarried 
there. The quarries were formerly owned 
by John Adams. Rey. John Wheelwright, 
who came from England in 1626, gathered 
the congregation in December, 1636, and 
during the ensuing year the first meet- 
ing-house was erected. Fourteen minis- 
ters have followed him in the almost 
three centuries which have intervened. 
The present minister, Rey. Fred Alban 
Weil, was installed December 14, 1920. 
Mr. Weil was preceded by Rey. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, now of Dorchester, Mass. Be- 
tween 1894 and his death in 1912, the 
minister was Rey. Hllery Channing Butler, 
whose widow left the generous bequest 
to Meadville Theological School which 
formed the nucleus to the Meadville 
Building Fund which is being raised at 
the present time. : 

John Hancock, the patriot, was identi- 
fied with this church, and his father, Rey. 
John Hancock, became its minister in 
1726 and served it until his death in 
1744, During his pastorate he christened 
both his famous son and John Adams. 
The church broke away from Calvinism 
and became Unitarian in 1750, during the 
ministry of Rev. Lemuel Briant. Rey. 
Peter Whitney was minister when the 
present building was dedicated, and his 
term of service continued until 1843, a 
total period of forty-three years. 


Mr. Hershey Resigns at Geneseo 


Rey. John H. Hershey, who has been 
settled at Geneseo, Ill, for several years, 
has resigned his pastorate there, — 
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Monday Conference Gives 
for Swansboro’s Christmas 


An offering of $70.50 for Christmas cheer 
at the Emmerton School in Swansbor», 
N.C., and a pointed after-election address 
on “Religion and Citizenship” by Mrs. 
Herbert J. Gurney, marked the first meet- 
ing of the season of the Monday Confer- 
ence of Alliance Branches in Boston, Mass., 
November 5. Appealing for the Swansboro 
contributions, Mrs. Stella P. Beard, chair- 
man of the General Alliance Committee on 
Southern Work, said that the money was 
needed more than ever, as the tornado had 
destroyed crops in that part of North 
Carolina. The roll call was answered hy 
166 delegates from fifty-nine branches. 

After showing how intimately religion 
and citizenship were related, Mrs. Gurney 
urged the women to realize that the duty 
of citizenship was not ended after voting. 
but must be followed by an active interest 
in the government, by watching how the 
elected officials performed their duties. 
_ She pointed out that the two most import- 
ant issues to-day are law enforcement and 
peace. Youth, she declared, must be taught 
the sanctity of law, for there is no liberty 
for an individual except in relation to 
other persons. People must work for 
peace, feel peace, think peace; for they all 
are God’s children. Back of all is the great 
power, the Fatherhood of God. 


Vespers Before Christmas 


A series of pre-Christmas vesper sery- 
ices is being held Sunday afternoons at 
five o’clock, during December, at the First 
Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
On Sunday, December 16, Dr. Charles EH. 
Park will give the address. A Christmas 
Candle-Light Service will be conducted, 
according to custom, by the young people 
of the parish on December 23. The music 
‘will include Christmas carols, sung by 
the combined senior and junior vested 
choirs. Rey. Vincent B. Silliman and Rey. 
Frederic J. Gauld have delivered ad- 
dresses in this series. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The annual football and field hockey 
banquet was held recently. Captains 
Carlton Hall and Margaret Flanders of 
the football and field hockey squads, re- 
spectively, were called upon for remarks 
regarding the past season by Headmaster 
Wetherell, who acted as_ toastmaster. 
Brief addresses were also made by Faculty 
Coaches Hudson and Marnoch and by the 
captains-elect for 1929, Donald Quimby of 
Lowell, Mass., and Ruby Woodward of 
Andover, N.H. Between the addresses, 
William Willson of Reading and Richard 
Quimby of Lowell entertained with 
recitations. 

Thanksgiving recess extended from 
Wednesday noon, November 28, to Mon- 
day evening, December 3. 

The two school clubs, vontaiiieke called 
the “Greens” and “Whites,” are planning 
for an indoor track meet and basketball 
- tournament. 

Upon the recommendation of the Stu- 
dent Council, the School has voted to pub- 
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lish an “Annual” this year in place of 
“The Green Book,’ which was edited 
three times last year. 

A recent speaker at the morning as- 
sembly was Rey. William G. Billingham 
of Laconia, N.H., who spoke most inter- 
estingly of his experiences in Japan a few 
years ago. 


Mr. Bailey Inducted into the Ministry 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
(Continued from page 1014) 

School, Louisville, he filled pulpits in 
Harrodsburg, Ky., Jefferson City, Mo., and 
in Cleveland. His first Unitarian Church 
was in Charleston, 8.C., from which city 
he went to the Omaha Church. Mrs. 
Bailey is the daughter of Dr. W. L. 
Pickard, a former president of Mercer 

University. 

Mr. Bailey is the fifteenth minister of 
the First Parish Church. The first min- 
ister of the church and town was the 
great Puritan, Thomas Hooker, who in 
1629 fell under condemnation of the Bis- 
hops, and was forced to flee to Holland, 
where he preached in Delft and Rotterdam. 
In 16383 he joined his old English neigh- 
bors, who the previous year had come to 


New England under the name of the 
Hooker or Braintree Company, joining 


with the Thomas Dudley Company in New 
Towne, which then lay between the Charles 
River and Braintree Street, now Massa- 
chusetts Avenue in Harvard Square. The 
meeting-house of Thomas Hooker’s min- 
istry was a log structure at the corner of 
Dunster and Mt. Auburn Streets. The 
present structure at the corner of Church 
Street and Harvard Square is the fifth 
meeting-house, and was built in 1833. The 
church has been Unitarian since 1829. 

The immediate predecessor of Mr. Bailey 
was Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, who 
was minister from 1894 until his death 
in 1927. 
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No Cause More Deserving 


The annual offering of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Worcester, Mass., to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society was 
received on the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving. Dr. Maxwell Savage, the minis- 
ter, says of this work: ‘There is no more 
deserving cause in our fellowship of 
churches. This provides service pensions 
for all Unitarian clergymen who are sixty- 
five years of age and have a record of at 
least twenty years’ active honorable 
service.” 


THE NATIVITY 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 


speaking parts and only one or two 
rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EARN A TRIP 
...to EOUROPE 


National Advertiser operating Popular 
77 Priced Tours, wants organizers to enroll 
A members in tours. Leads and beautiful 
| literature furnished. 

“hye WRITE PROCO 
——== ~BOX11 ~- STA. E - COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE ATHENIAN OATH 


“We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by any act 
of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering com- 


rades in the ranks. 


We will fight for the ideals and sacred 


things of the city, both alone and with many; we will revere 
and obey the city’s laws and do our best to incite a like respect 
and reverence in those above us who are prone to annul them 
or set them at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quicken 


the public’s sense of civic duty. 


In all these ways we will 


strive to transmit this city not less, but greater, than it was 


transmitted to us” 


HAVE WE AN AMERICAN OATH? 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE waysiDE PutPiT||D IT R E GQ TO R Y- 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


God lifted man’s 
face toward the 
heavens 


so that he might 
look at the 
STARS 


William W. McClench 


In the death of William Wallace Mc- 
Clench on Friday, November 16, 1928, 
Springfield, Mass., lost its most distin- 
guished citizen and the Church of the 
Unity its most loyal member. Born in 
Chicopee, April 6, 1854, of Scotch ancestry, 
Mr. McClench was educated in the public 
schools of his native city and at Tufts 
College, from which institution he later 
received the degree of LL.D. While pre- 
paring for his chosen profession he taught 
school in the neighboring towns of Brim- 
field and Ware. After his admission to 
the bar in 1878, he practiced law in Chi- 
copee and later in Springfield, soon making 
a place for himself in a city noted for its 
able lawyers. For more than thirty years 
Mr. McClench has been associated with the 
Massachusetts Life Insurance Company, 
first as attorney, later as vice-president, 
and since 1908 as president, from which 
position he resigned in January of this 
year to become chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 

While in Chicopee, Mr. MceClench was 
deeply interested in civic aifairs, serving 
one term as chief executive of that city. 
Removing to Springfield in 1900, he never 
aspired to public office, but continued to be 
interested in everything pertaining to the 
betterment of the community, ever ready 
with wise counsel and faithful service. 
Although a Universalist by early associa- 
tion and a trustee of Tufts College, a Uni- 
veralist institution, Mr. McClench was by 
faith and conviction a Unitarian and, 
since his removal to Springfield, has been 
a most devoted member of the Church of 
the Unity, serving upon its board of trus- 
tees and for many years as its chairman. 
He was deeply interested in the recent 
merger of the Unitarian and Universalist 
congregations in Springfield and was as- 
sured of its success. Through his death, 
Springfield has lost its first citizen, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany an able executive, and the Church of 
the Unity a devoted member. In 1880 Mr. 
McClench was married to Katherine A. 
Hill, who survives him, together with a 
son, Donald, in Springfield, and two 
daughters, Marion H., in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Cora C., in Baltimore, Md. The 
funeral services were held in the Church 
of the Unity on Monday, November 19, 
and were conducted by Rey. Owen W. 
Hames, minister of the church, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, of Detroit, Mich. 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,’ ‘Sermons of a 
Chemist,’”’ and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to Leagne 
headquarters at 


Srxtpnen Beacon StrRept, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and afiili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. : 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reeskz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBarp CoLLecr, GaLEsBuRG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
*Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
Johan Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 

Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 

religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 

Promotes th d ti 

liberal Christians, |) 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 

abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address - 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. : 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Waurer S. Swisumr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E, JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. Nebr een Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
x 16 : 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 

Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 
Various de ents are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. z 


B. Farnam Smita, Pres, get pet J. Samson, Treas. 


5 Academy Lan Congress St. 

-Concord, ‘Mass. mn Boston, Mass. 
THE curistian 
CHRISTIAN 
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THROUGH OLD ROADS 
TO COSMIC SEAS 


Poems of a Physician 
ay 
ANDREW TODD McCLINTOCK 


“These poems are all born of an inner 
radiance, Here is the artless expression 
of a quenchless aspiration which creates 
its own world of wonder—a place of naive 
loneliness wherein to quicken and refresh 
its dream-life..... It is Jike ‘listening 
in’ to some quiet, rapt soliloquy, from 
somewhere far in the ether, till—like this 
sentient young spirit of research— 

‘You know within yourself there is a 
God.’ ” Percy MACKAYR. 


“This physician was profoundly im- 
pressed by the wonder and mystery of the 
Great Reality without, and of the life of 
the spirit within. His poems are indeed 
an inspiration to the modern mind.” 

MINOT SIMONS. 


“They bespeak a spirit of unusual fine- 
ness and the reading of them makes one 
| wish that he could have known personally 
so rare a soul.” 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 


“His wing beats at the golden bars. 
He was in heart and soul a child of 
eternity; and his poems are a record of 
those high moments in which he richly 
and beautifully realized his birthright and 
his destiny.” 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 

A Christmas gift of rare beauty 
Price $2.50 

W. EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, 

475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOOKS 
“14,000 MILES—A Carriage and Two Women.” 
By Frances S. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hown, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN, with experience as a 
secretary, would like a position, either resident 
or visiting, after January 1. TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, C-130. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION.—Unitarians! Send 
the game “A Study of Shakespeare” to your 
friends ! Entertaining, interesting, worth- 
while. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINE. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 


$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 
THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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= July and August. Hach issue carries in : 
= full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
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= 550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Ropert FRENCH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of rare 
beauty and illuminating thought gathered 
from writings of all recorded time—from 
4500 B.C. through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind and to God. 

The Christian Leader says: “A model 
of careful editorial work. Rarely can it 
be said with exact truth that a book meets 
a long-felt want, but we can say it of 
Great Companions.” 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket size, 
flexible binding, $2.50 at booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


future ministers. 
Success is in sight. 


Sypney B. Snow, 


Percy W. GARDNER, 


MEADVILLE 


A Challenge to Our Church 


Within the next ten days we shall know whether we Unitarians can raise 
$400,000 for a vitally important need of our Church—the adequate training of our 


Only $88,000 remains to be raised —a situation made 
possible by several large gifts. 


Now, toward the end of the effort, all Unitarians should rally to the cause. 
Now we need the strength of numbers. 


If all will give what they can, then together we can share both in the responsi- 
bility and in the pleasure which will come from properly equipping Meadville 
Theological School to serve our Church. 


President-elect of Meadville, 


President, Laymen’s League. 
Louris C. CoRNISsH, 


President, American Unitarian Association. 


Contributions should be sent to ISAAC SPRAGUE, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mrs, CAROLINE S. 
President, General Alliance. 

FRANK B. FREDERICK, 
President, Young People’s Religious Union. 
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“What is Esperanto?” “Don’t you 
know? It’s the universal language.” 
“Whereabouts is it spoken?’ “Nowhere.” 


—Gutiérres. 


Inventor (to capitalist): “This, sir, is |} 


an epoch-making 
“Is it? All right! 
an epoch.” 


machine.” Capitalist: 
Let me see it make 


Coach (the last game of the season) : 
“Now remember, boys—you’re going out 
to win for the honor of dear old Wotsis 
and the renewal of my contract.”—Life. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “And God said: 
‘Let life come into being’—go on, Sven!” 
Sven (embarrassed) : “And it was so, an’ 
it started acting around something awful.” 

—Kasper. 


The main topic of conversation in the 
inns of Munich recently has centered upon 
the speculation as to what the American 
patriots would have changed Lindberg’s 
name to in 1917—American Mercury. 


“Rastus, who is dat  solvent-looking 
gentleman speculatin’ up an’ down de aisle 
wid de gold obstacles?” ‘“Don’ yuh or- 
ganize him?’ “No, ah don’ organize him. 
Ah’s never been induced by him.” “Ise 
franchised yuh don’ organize him. He’s 
de most confiscated man in our whole 
diaphragm. He’s de new pasture at our 
church.”—Our Young People. 


Two young ladies who were visiting a 
Western city decided that they would go 
to horseback riding, we are told, and the 
head groom asked one of them whether 
she would prefer the flat English saddle 
or the Western saddle with a horn. ‘The 
flat saddle,” said the young thing, “be- 
cause we aren’t going to ride in any 
traffic and won’t need a horn.” 

—New Yorker. 


Great-Aunt Rachel Wilson was a 
woman of great stability, a daughter of 
a soldier of the Revolutionary War, who 
lived for many years in the small village 
of Quiet Dell. The very active chapter 
in a near-by town appointed a committee 
to wait upon her with a view to making 
her a chapter member, since she was an 
“original daughter.” ‘Join,’ she _ ex- 
claimed. “Join? Why should I join? I 
am one.”—The Nation. 


“A short time ago, I was watching a 
peacock and its mate,” writes Eleanor F. 
Rathbone. “The beautiful male bird 
strutted across the lawn, followed by a 
very disheveled and bedraggled little wife. 
A woman friend remarked that from ap- 
pearances the peacock did not give his 
mate a very good time. Soon after, her 
husband came up. He said: “That pea- 
cock has not much of a wife, has he?” 


There was a burst of applause as the 
pianist finished his last solo. He bowed 
and, after thanking his audience, was 
about to leave, when a man approached 
and presented a check. This the pianist 
refused, saying he would prefer it to be 
used for some charitable purpose. “In 
that case,” said the donor, “I suppose 
you wouldn’t mind if we added it to our 
special fund?” “Not at all,” said the 
pianist. ‘What is the special fund for?’ 
“To enable us to have better entertain- 
ments next year.’—Tit-Bits, 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 


our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


oe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. ; 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Ba Fe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Charles W. Eliot’s 
Talks to Parents 


and Young People 
Edited by EDWARD H. COTTON 


A valuable collection of fifteen papers which 
will help to establish right relations in the home. 

“...this little book deserves .to become a 
classic among ethical guides...’? New York 
Times, in a half column review. 


““. .It is sage counsel which these addresses 
by the distinguished educational leader offer...” 
Children, the Magazine for Parents. 


| a commendable job ...eminently a book 
of instruction...’ JoHNn Cram INOT in 
The Boston Herald. 


Frontis of Dr. Eliot. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Chéirchi Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 


A.M, Sermon by the Minister. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. HBliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Sub- 


ject: “I shall be free - but what for?’ 
Visitors, neighbors, and friends are cordially 
invited. : 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church gerv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 


A.M., Church School. 11 A.mM., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ret t D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11° a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Bliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
8.15. Evening service at 7.45. December 16: 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor Union Theological 
Seminary. “Realism and Romanticism in 
American Religion.” ; 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- ~ 
mont Streets. Minister Bmeritus, Rev. Howard 


N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist 
4 choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Se aot honda Recta ts Pan 
ay, Organ esday té = 
clusive, Rev. Fred Winslow. Adams, he 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 7 


field, Mass. 
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